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DR.  EUSEBIO  AYALA, 
PRESIDENT  OF  PARAGUAY 

ON  August  15,  1932,  Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala  was  inaugurated  President 
of  Paraguay  for  the  4-year  term  ending  in  1936.  It  is  the  second 
time  that  he  has  been  Chief  Executive  of  his  Nation,  for  in  1921  he 
was  called  from  retirement  to  take  office  as  Provisional  President  for 
two  years  during  a  period  of  political  readjustments. 

Doctor  Ayala  was  horn  in  Barrera  Grande,  Paraguay,  on  August 
14,  1875,  and  educated  in  Asuncion,  where  in  1900  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  and  social  science.  During  the  years  imme¬ 
diately  following  he  taught,  practiced  law,  and  gained  business  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism  and  banking,  an  early  training  which  gave  him  a 
varied  and  well  rounded  preparation  for  his  later  achievements. 
He  entered  politics  as  a  member  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  of  which  he  was  chosen  president  in  1910.  Later  he  represented 
the  Capital  on  three  separate  occasions  in  the  Senate,  being  a  senator 
when  elected  to  the  high  office  he  now  holds.  He  has  also  been  a 
cabinet  minister,  holding  the  portfolios  of  the  Treasury,  Public  In¬ 
struction,  and  Foreign  Relations,  respectively,  under  different  admin¬ 
istrations. 

Among  the  offices  of  international  character  which  Doctor  Ayala 
has  held  are:  Vice  president  of  the  Inter- American  High  Commission 
(Paraguayan  Section) ;  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  and  of  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists;  delegate 
to  the  Hague  Conferences  on  Bills  of  Exchange  (1910  and  1912), 
to  the  Second  and  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congresses  (1915- 
16  and  1925),  and  to  the  Pan  American  Financial  Congresses  of  1916 
and  1920;  and  Minister  to  the  United  States  in  1925. 
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THK  PUKSIDKNT  KI,K('T  OK  I'AN- 
AMA,  J)K.  IIAKMODIO  AHIAS.  AT 
THK  I'AN  AMKHICAN  I  NION 


DiiritiK  his  recent  visit  to  W  ashinttton,  the 
I’resiilent  ele<’t  of  I'linaniii  and  fortiier 
Ministertothel'nite<IStatescnlleilat  the 
I*an  American  Cnion,  July  22.  Doctor 
.\rias  was  eles'teil  in  June,  1102,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Kicivdo  J.  .\lfaro  as  I’resident  of 
rajiaiua  on  October  1  of  this  year.  In 
the  Kroup,  from  left  to  riitht,  apiiear 
Sefior  Don  Octavio  Vallarino,  i’resi¬ 
dent  of  the  .Vasca’iation  of  ('ommerce  of 
I’anama:  Doctor  .\rias,  the  I'residenl 
elect;  Dr.  lloracio  K.  .\lfaro,  .Minister 
of  I’anama  in  Washinttton:  .'Sehor  Don 
Kdiiardo  .M.  So.sa.  iirivate  se<'relnry  of 
the  I’resident  eles-t;  and  Dr.  L.S.  Kowe, 
Dire<'tor  (leneral  of  the  I’an  .\meric;iii 
Inion. 


A  MEXICAN  TRIBUTE 
TO  DWIGHT  WHITNEY  MORROW 


TIIK  late  Dwijrht  W.  Morrow,  former  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  Mexico,  won  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  a 
financier,  a  statesman,  and  a  diplomat.  It  was  in  the  latter  capacity 
that  he  went  to  Mexico,  where  his  preeminent  (piality  of  friendliness 
endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Of  the  increased 
understandin};  between  the  two  nations  which  came  about  during  his 
ambassadorship,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak. 

A  group  of  Mr.  Morrow’s  Me.xican  friends,  appreciating  how  great 
a  factor  his  personal  attitude  had  been  in  bringing  about  the  present 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  esteem,  and  desirous  that  future 
generations  should  not  be  unmindful  of  their  debt  to  him,  offered  to 
the  I’nited  States  Embassy  in  Mexico  City  a  bronze  tablet  which 
would  stand  as  a  perpetual  tribute  to  his  memorj'. 

The  tablet,  which  has  been  affixed  to  the  chanceiy’  wall  facing  the 
embassy,  was  designed  by  the  Mexican  architect  Carlos  Contreras 
and  skillfully  cast  by  the  sculptor  Luis  Albarran.  Below  a  likeness 
of  Mr.  Morrow  in  bas-relief  is  the  following  inscription; 

DWIGHT  WHITNEY  MORROW 

KMBAJADOK  DE  LOS  ESTADOS  VNIDOS  DE  AMERICA  EN  MEXICO 
DE  OCTUBRE  DE  1927  A  SEPTIEMBRE  DE  1929 

CU.MPL16  NOBLEMENTE  SU  MIS16n 
Am6  Y  COMPRENDI6  A  MEXICO 
SE  GAN6  el  AFECTO  DE  LOS  MEXICAXOS 
HOMENAJE  DE  SUS  AMIGOS  DE  MEXICO  1932 

The  dedication  took  place  on  July  4,  1932,  in  the  embassy  gardens, 
in  a  simple  cerer  ny  held  during  the  Independence  Day  reception  of 
Ambassador  J.  Reuben  Clark,  jr.  At  the  ceremony  a  telegram  from 
Mrs.  Morrow,  a  letter  from  President  Ortiz  Rubio,  and  a  message 
from  General  Calles  were  read.  Senor  Javier  Sanchez  Mejorada, 
representing  the  President,  pulled  the  cord  that  withdrew  the  flags  of 
the  two  nations  and  presented  the  tablet  in  an  eloquent  speech,  in 
which  he  said: 

In  u  world  torn  by  discord,  in  an  epoch  so  agitated  and  full  of  unexpected  events 
as  ours  has  been  .  .  .  the  long-sutTering  nations  are  slowly  awakening  to  the 
conviction  that  it  is  impossible  to  settle  disputes  definitely  through  intimidation 
or  violence,  that  it  is  useless  ...  to  withdraw  within  their  own  boundaries 
from  the  sutTerings  of  the  rest  of  an  im|)overished  and  ailing  humanity.  .  .  . 

.\gain8t  war,  in  all  its  forms,  .  .  .  there  is  a  powerful  current  of  thought 
eager  to  organize  the  world  for  |K*ace,  desirous  of  replac  ng  by  the  fertile  and 
admirable  power  of  |H‘rsuasion  and  the  forces  de|)endent  on  common  .sense  and 
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good  will,  the  brutality  of  physical  destruction  and  the  moral  deformation  nec¬ 
essary  to  tolerate  the  individual  and  collective  crimes  inevitable  in  warfare.  .  .  . 

The  names  of  eminent  sons  of  your  country,  Mr.  Ambassador,  are  associated 
with  that  longing  of  civilized  {woples.  Fame  has  borne  their  names  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  they  are  admired  and  respected  by  everyone  who 
respects  his  fellow  men,  their  rights,  and  their  liberty.  But  among  them  all,  no 
one  is  dearer  to  us  than  your  illustrious  predeces.sor — Dwight  Whitney  Morrow. 

He  it  was  who,  with  President  Calles,  gave  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  chilled 
friendship  l)etween  our  two  nations;  who,  eager  to  know  and  like  Mexico,  made  us 
know  and  like  your  country  better.  His  culture,  his  genuine  interest  in  our  cus¬ 
toms,  and  his  unfailing  friendliness  attracted  sympathy  and  regard  wherever  he 


-MEMORI.VL  TABLET 
TO  DWIGUT  WRIT- 
NEY  MORKOW 

.\s  a  tribute  to  the  late  .\ni- 
l>as.sa(ior  Morrow  from  his 
friends  in  Mexico,  this 
bronze  tablet  on  the  out¬ 
side  wall  of  the  chancery 
of  the  United  States  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Mexico  City  was 
unveile<l  July  4, 11)32.  The 
English  translation  of  the 
inscription  is  as  follows: 
“Dwight  Whitney  Mor¬ 
row.  .\mbassador  of  the 
United  States  of  -America 
in  Mexico,  Octol)er,  11)27, 
to  September,  1921).  He 
nobly  fulBlled  his  mission, 
love<l  and  understood 
Mexico,  and  won  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  Mexican  |)eople. 
In  tribute  from  his  Mexi¬ 
can  friends,  1932.” 


went.  He  honored  his  country  and  served  mankind  at  the  same  time.  His 
name,  which  history  has  already  made  her  own,  will  always  recall  the  new  diplo¬ 
macy  which,  in  the  case  of  Mexico  and  the  Ignited  States,  was  a  discovery  of 
major  importance. 

A  group  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  and  associating  with  him 
in  Mexico  and  who  therefore  appreciate  how  enthusiastically  and  wholeheartedly 
he  worked  to  make  his  mission  one  of  rapprochement,  common  sense,  and  con¬ 
ciliation,  have  wished  to  have  his  name  engraved  in  bronze,  so  that  in  a  material 
more  enduring  than  our  perishable  flesh  may  be  read  how  surely  our  friend  won 
our  hearts.  We  hope  to  make  his  memory  the  symbol  of  a  frank  and  loyal 
friendship  fjetween  his  country  and  our  own.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Ambassador,  there  is  no  one  who  could  more  fittingly  receive  the  affec¬ 
tionate  tribute  which  this  tablet  represents  than  you,  who  were  the  valued  coun- 
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sdor,  dear  friend,  and  able  and  earnest  collaborator  of  Ambassador  Morrow  in 
the  labors  which  endear  Ids  memorj’  to  ns  and  who  are  continuing  his  work  so 
skilfully  and  nobly.  .  .  .  We  present  it  with  the  hope  that  lietween  us  there 
may  be  an  everlasting  friendship  of  the  kind  so  beautifully  described  by  your  own 
Thoreau: 

It  is  the  State  that  produces  the  commerce  of  the  just  with  the  just,  of  the  magnani¬ 
mous  with  the  magnanimous,  of  the  sincere  with  the  sincere,  of  man  with  man. 

In  replt'ing  to  the  presentation  speech,  Ambassador  Clark  said: 

By  the  express  authorization  of  my  Government,  I  have  the  honor  of  accepting 
this  tablet  which  you  and  your  associates  have  placed  here  in  commemoration  of 
the  great  work  Ambassador  Morrow  did  in  Mexico  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  his  memory  is  held  in  this  country  and  among  this 
]>cople,  which  he  loved  so  much.  .  .  . 

For  j’our  eloquent  words  in  appreciation  of  Ambassador  Morrow  and  his  work, 

1  extend  to  you  the  sincere  thanks  of  my  Government.  I  convey  to  you  also  the 
gratitude  of  Ambassador  Morrow’s  family  and  of  his  friends. 

For  the  generous,  and  more  than  just,  words  with  which  you  speak  of  myself, 

1  am  deeply  grateful.  It  was  not  only  a  privilege  but  a  distinct U»n  to  1h‘  associa¬ 
ted,  in  however  a  humble  a  capacity,  with  .\mbassador  Morrow  in  his  work  in 
Mexico. 

Dwight  Whitney  Morrow  will  live  as  lawyer,  financier,  diplomat,  and  state.s- 
man.  The  world  so  knew  him,  and  will  so  know  him.  The  world  will  so  honor 
him.  What  he  did  for  his  clients,  his  associates,  and  his  country  in  domestic  and 
international  affairs,  will  not  be  forgotten.  In  remembering  him  for  his  great¬ 
ness  in  these,  men  will  do  mere  justice.  This  will  be  history. 

To-day  we  are  remembering  Ambassador  Morrow’s  humanities,  the  humanities 
which  God  bestows  upon  his  choice  spirits,  those  humanities  which  history  too 
t)ften  forgets  or  ignores;  we  are  to-day  remembering  .\mbassador  Morrow's  great 
love  for  mankind,  his  broad  sympathies,  his  all-embracing  charity,  his  deep  and 
appreciative  understanding. 

By  those  qualities — not  by  those  which  history  is  likely  to  record — .Ambas¬ 
sador  Morrow  changed  the  course  of  two  great  streams  of  people,  which,  running 
turbulently  forward  to  threatening  collision  when  he  came,  now,  by  his  work, 
flow  peacefully  side  by  side  toward  ever  increasing  friendliness,  mutual  growth, 
and  development,  for  a  common  welfare  and  cultural  achievement. 

To  few  men  dt)es  God  offer  an  opportunity  for  human  service;  to  fewer  men  does 
He  vouchsafe  the  wisdom  to  seize  the  opportunity  when  it  comes. 

Out  of  his  genuine  tolerance,  his  deep  desire  and  ability  to  comprehend  the 
other  man’s  point  of  view,  his  conviction  that  not  in  every  instance  did  the  cause 
he  represented  command  for  its  support  all  truth  and  all  justice,  came  .Ambassa¬ 
dor  Morrow’s  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others,  a  disposition  to  acknowledge 
such  rights,  and  a  willingness  to  make  yield  thereto  his  own  less  strongly  founded 
claims. 

Ambassador  Morrow  did  love  Mexico;  he  had  a  profound  admiration  for  the 
sterling  qualities  of  her  people;  he  had  a  deep  sympathy  for  their  past  trials; 
he  joined  in  their  aspirations  for  a  fuller  and  constantly  increasing  richness  of 
life.  .  .  . 

I  join  you  in  the  confident  hope  that  the  spirit  of  truth,  justice,  and  right  which 
led  him  shall  always  be  and  abide  in  these  premises;  that  this  spirit  may  be  felt 
by  all  who  sojourn  herein;  that  his  successors,  to  the  last,  may  be  guided  by  the 
same  lofty  principles  that  urged  him  on — -all  to  the  end  that  i)eace,  good  will,  and 
fellowship,  mutual  under.standing,  and  common  welfare,  may  inspire  onward  our 
two  great  nations  to  that  high  destiny  which  a  wise  Providence  has  decreed  for  us. 


THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  OF  OCEAN 
SHIPPING  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


liy  C.  Keech  Ludewig, 

Annixtaiit  Foreign  Trade  Advixer,  Pan  American  Union 

IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  picturesque  gralleons  of  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
Empire  in  the  New  World  to  the  magnificent  swift  ships  of  the 
twentieth  century  now  employed  in  inter-American  commerce.  Not 
only  have  the  vessels  changed  in  size  and  speed,  but  the  fundamental 
idea  of  international  commerce  has  changed,  not  only  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  hut  throughout  the.  world,  since  the  mmantic  days  of 
Spain’s  colonial  glory.  The  powerful  rulers  of  Spain,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  economic  theory,  had  but  one  thought,  to  extract 
from  their  new-found  possessions  as  much  gold,  silver,  other  valuable 
metals,  and  precious  stones  as  could  be  done  with  profit,  deliver  them 
to  the  mother  country,  and  send  as  small  an  amount  of  goods  in 
return  as  was  possible.  To-day  the  policy  of  extreme  mercantilism 
has  been  radically  changed  to  one  of  cooperation  for  common  benefit. 
And  though  precious  metals  form  part  of  the  exports  of  many  of  the 
American  Republics,  they  are  unimportant  when  compared  with 
coffee,  the  “green  gold”  of  Brazil,  with  the  exports  of  agricultural 
and  animal  products  from  Argentina,  and  with  the  foreign  trade  of 
Chile  in  nitrate,  copper,  and  other  minerals. 

With  over  120,000,000  people  in  the  Latin  American  Republics — 
the  majority  of  which  are  essentially  agricultural  in  character,  so 
that  between  them  practically  ev'ery  known  agricultural  product 
may  be  cultivated — and  with  the  industries  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  the  manufactures  of  Europe  practically  equidistant 
from  these  countries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  while  only  104  ships 
sailed  to  and  from  the  Indies  in  1529,  9,939  ships  in  maritime  trade 
entered  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  alone,  in  1929. 

Eleven  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Casa  (le  Contra- 
tacloH  (the  administrative  body  to  superintend  all  trade  with  the 
new  possessions),  was  established  by  Spain.  This  had  its  head- 
(piarters  at  Seville,  in  the  Ijonja  (Exchange),  to-day  the  repository 
of  the  Archiv'es  of  the  Indies.  For  two  centuries  all  of  Spain’s 
trade  with  her  colonies  passed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
this  p<)rt.  Many  other  cities  desired  to  have  a  share  in  the  lucra¬ 
tive  trade  with  the  Indies,  and  Cadiz  did  prosper,  being  the  first 
port  of  call  for  all  ships  returning  fnun  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  all  trade  eventually  passed  through  Seville. 
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The  various  Provinces  and  separate  colonies  were  not  even  allowed 
to  trade  with  each  other;  it  was  necessary  to  transport  the  goods  to 
Spain,  to  be  forwarded  to  another  part  of  America.  This  proved  a 
great  hardship,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  In 
1599,  it  was  reported  by  the  governor  that  not  a  single  ship  had 
arrived  from  Spain  for  years,  and  many  of  the  settlers  were  practically 
destitute.  Probably  because  of  this  occurrence  and  many  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  the  settlement  of  Buenos  Aires  was  permitted 
a  limited  amount  of  trade  with  the  other  colonies.  However,  this 


THE  LONJ.V,  SEVILLE,  SI’AIK 

This  famous  l)uililini;.  now  housing  the  .\rchives  of  the  Indies,  was  compleled  in  LW  for  the  ('asa  de 
('ontratac'ion,  the  administrative  iMHiy  estahlishe<l  by  Spain  to  su|>erintend  tratie  with  her  New  Worlil 
|M>s.sessions. 


policy  of  free  trade  was  reversed  a  few  years  later  to  the  former  one 
of  restriction,  the  influence  of  the  merchants  at  Seville  and  the 
powerful  vice  royalty  of  Peru  being  too  great  to  allow  the  loss  of 
trade  gained  by  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Water-borne  commerce  between  North  and  South  America  did 
not  assume  large  jiroportions  until  the  North  American  colonies 
secured  their  independence  from  Great  Britain.  This  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  commerce  of  the  possessions  in  both  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Hemispheres  was  subjected  to  serious 
restrictions  by  the  various  countries,  the  idea  prevalent  at  the  time 
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bein'?  that  colonies  existed  solely  for  the  benefit  and  profit  of  the 
mother  nations.  The  commerce  of  the  colonies  was,  therefore, 
restricted  to  the  respectiv'e  empires,  and  serious  penalties  were  invoked 
ajrainst  merchants  who  essayed  to  trade  outside  the  royal  realms. 

Once  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  colonies  of  North  America 
was  established,  however,  the  yoke  was  released  from  at  least  one 
section  of  the  Continent,  and  the  New  England  merchantmen  set 
about  securing  a  share  of  the  trade  with  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
the  western  world. 

In  the  few  years  following  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  trade 
flourished  between  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  the  North  Atlantic 
coast — flour  and  the  produce  of  fisheries  being  taken  southward  and 
exchanged  for  molasses,  sugar,  and  rum,  the  last  to  be  used  by  the 
New  England  traders  to  warm  themselves  through  the  cold  winters. 

The  settlers  of  the  newly  formed  United  States  early  established 
themselves  as  important  carriers  by  sea  for  other  lands  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  1798  a  shipload  of  salt  meat  and  other  cattle  prod¬ 
ucts  was  transported  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Habana,  demonstrating 
that  Argentina,  one  of  the  greatest  stock-raising  countries  to-day, 
has  long  had  experience  in  cattle  industries.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  1795  exports  of  the  United  States  to  the  Latin  American 
colonies  amounted  to  $1,389,219,  while  imports  from  the  colonies  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $1,739,138.*  In  1821,  according  to 
official  figures  of  the  United  States  Government,  imports  from  Brazil 
amounted  to  $585,626,  while  exports  totaled  $1,224,761. 

According  to  a  manuscript  recently  prepare*!  by  Enrique  Gil, 
.Vrgentine  writer  and  lecturer  of  prominence,  in  1807  merchant  sliips 
from  5  of  the  13  States  of  the  Union  made  regular  voyages  to  the 
River  Plate,  and  the  wool,  hides,  and  tallow  of  the  latter  found  an 
e.xcellent  market  in  the  republic  to  the  north.  The  same  author 
cites  many  cases  of  business  houses  established  in  South  America  by 
United  States  citizens,  some  over  a  century  ago,  to  facilitate  trade 
between  the  republics  of  the  River  Plate  and  the  United  States.  In 
many  instances,  these  names  are  now  well  known  in  Argentine  life, 
as  for  example  the  firm  of  Samuel  B.  Hale,  Ltd.,  wl  ich  at  one  time 
had  46  ships  engaged  in  inter-American  commerce. 

An  extraordinary  trade  was  that  which  was  fostered  between  the 
port  of  Boston,  Cuba,  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies — the  export 
of  ice  in  sailing  ships  to  the  Tropics.  In  1805  the  first  shipment  was 
delivered  to  the  West  Indies.  A  few  years  later  a  monopoly  on  the 
sale  of  ice  was  secured  in  Habana  and  throughout  Cuba,  and  some 
time  later  ice  from  Boston  was  being  sold  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  finally 
in  Calcutta,  India 


>  “Stutiiitii-al  View,”  by  Pitkin. 
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After  investing  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  before  realizing 
any  profit  from  enterprise,  the  “Ice  King”  wrote  in  his  diary,  with 
more  than  a  trace  of  humor,  “Drink  .  .  .  and  be  cool,  that  I  who 
have  suffered  so  much  in  the  cause  may  he  able  to  go  home  and  keep 
myself  warm.” 

An  event  of  considerable  significance  was  the  construction  and 
launching  of  the  first  steamship  to  be  built  in  Latin  America.  Largely 
through  the  unceasing  efforts  of  Vicente  Rocafuerte,  at  one  time 
President  of  Ecuador,  the  S.  S.  San  Vicente,  later  rechristened  the 
fluaynx,  was  constructed  at  Guayaiiuil,  where  many  sailing  ships 
which  played  an  important  ])art  in  making  history  in  Latin  America 


A  GALLEON  OK  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTI  KY 
In  such  pictures(iue  vessels  were  carried  caritoes  of  great  riches  from  the  Americas  to  the  Old  World. 


f  were  built.  Work  was  begun  early  in  1840,  but  it  was  not  until  the 

I  middle  of  the  following  year  that  the  propelling  machinery,  purchased 

j  in  the  Enited  States,  was  installed  and  the  ship  made  ready  for 

;  launching. 

A  coincidence  of  interest  occurred  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
when  the  San  Vicente  and  the  first  vessel  of  the  newly  formed  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  appeared  on  the  horizon,  and  steamed  into  the 
harbor  of  Guayaquil  at  the  same  time — the  first  steamship  con¬ 
structed  in  Latin  America  and  the  first  one  to  travel  on  a  fixed  sched¬ 
ule  between  Europe  and  South  America. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  a 
service  of  steamships  between  Europe  and  South  America,  and  from 


a 
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1841  on  ships  of  this  line  departed  from  Liverpool  on  the  1st  and 
15th  of  each  month  for  the  West  Indies,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Mexico, 
and  the  L'nited  States. 

Repidar  communications  between  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  or  rather  as  regular  as  could  be  attained  with  sailing 
vessels,  had  been  established  long  before  the  advent  of  steamships. 
In  1823  sailing  ships  of  the  Red  D  Line  were  plying  between  La 
(luaira,  Venezuela,  and  Philadelphia.  In  1880  this  company  changed 
to  steamships,  and  at  present  maintains  a  7-day  service  between 
New  York  and  Venezuelan  ports. 

Another  early  entrant  in  the  maritime  trade  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  the  Ward  Line,  which  in  1840  managed  a  few  small 
schooners  plying  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
fleet  of  this  company  are  now  included  two  20-knot  ships  which 
travel  between  New  York,  Cuban,  and  Mexican  ports,  carrying 
both  first  class  and  tourist  passengers. 

The  pioneer  in  trade  between  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  Atnerica  was  the  W.  R.  Grace  C’o. 
Seventy-five  years  ago  sailing  vessels  of  this  company  were  following 
their  laborious  course  down  the  east  coasts  of  the  United  States  and 
South  America,  around  storm-ridden  Cape  Horn  and  up  to  Valparaiso 
and  Callao.  Depositing  their  cargo,  these  vessels  took  on  nitrates 
and  guano  and  returned  by  the  same  route  to  New  York,  the  round 
trip  often  taking  more  than  six  months. 

The  coming  of  steam  power  cut  this  time  to  about  two  and  a  half 
months,  and  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad  across  thelsthmusof 
Panama  in  1 855,  passenger  traffic  was  greatly  facilitated.  As  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  freight  traffic  continued  to  be  slow,  for  rates  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  heavy  goods  on  the  Isthmian  railway  were  very  high.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  the  accomplishment  which  allowed 
the  manifold  products  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  flow 
through  a  speedy  and  efficient  channel.  In  1918  the  W.  R.  Grace 
('o.  established  the  first  regular  steamship  service  to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  from  the  United  States;  this  served  as  additional 
encouragement  to  the  Pacific  coast  ports  of  South  America,  whose 
trade  had  already  increased  tremendously  during  the  four  years 
following  the  opening  of  the  canal. 

To-day  the  Grace  Line  has  direct  services  from  the  east  and  the 
south  coasts  of  the  United  States  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
and  from  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  as  well  as  one  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  via  C'entral  American  ports.  The  Grace  fleet  comprises 
a  total  tonnage  of  130,000,  which  is  shortly  to  be  augmented  by  four 
large  ships  to  be  placed  in  service  between  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
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rnitod  States,  Central  America,  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

Within  appro.xiniately  70  years  the  fleet  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
has  increased  from  a  few  small  schooners  to  practically  six  score 
power-propelled  vessels  afigjregating  almost  450,000  tons.  An  inter- 
estinj:  vessel  of  this  line  was  the  first  steam-driven  ship,  placed 
in  service  in  the  eighties.  She  was  a  3-masted  schooner  with  a 
hollow  mainmast,  which  was  used  as  a  smokestack.  It  is  evident 


A  MERCHANT  SAILING  SHIP 


Li)n(f  before  the  advent  of  steam-proiwlled  .ships,  regular  voyages  were  made  by  square-riggers  between 
the  Americas.  Many  sailing  vessels  which  made  maritime  history  in  Latin  .Vmeriea  were  built  at 
Guayaquil. 


that  even  late  in  the  nineteenth  centurr  steam  power  was  still 
considered  a  doubtfid  advantage. 

At  the  present  time  the  “Great  White  Fleet”  includes  vessels 
ranging  from  more  than  7,000  tons  to  less  than  1,500,  most  of  which 
are  engaged  in  passenger  services  and  in  the  transportation  of  bananas, 
other  tropical  fruits,  and  general  freight. 

Regular  passenger  and  freight  services  are  now  maintained  by  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  to  all  Central  American  countries  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  El  Salvador,  together  with  regular  lines  to  Cuba,  the  small 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  Panama,  and  the  north  coast  of  South 
America,  from  the  east,  south,  and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
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An  important  water  transportation  system  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  is  the  Munson  Steamship  Line,  operating  from  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  other  large  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  communication  between  the  two  largest 
republics  of  North  and  South  America,  and  functions  on  a  fortnightly 
schedule  with  vessels  which  have  yet  to  lose  their  laurels  as  the  fastest 
ships  serving  these  two  parts  of  the  globe.  Every  fortnight  vessels 
of  the  line  travel  to  and  from  sections  of  the  world  where  the  seasons 
are  reversed.  If  a  ship  sails  out  of  New  York  harbor  in  the  dead  of 


A  CHANNEL  IN  SOUTHERN  CHILE 

I’assage  through  the  .^traits  of  Magellan  in  a  modern  vessel  brings  to  mind  the  tedious  voyage  between 
the  eastern  (torts  of  the  I'nited  States  and  the  Paeific  coast  of  South  America  in  the  days  of  sailing  vessels 
and  slow  steamers. 

winter,  two  and  a  half  weeks  later  it  arrives  at  Buenos  Aires  in  the 
middle  of  summer. 

A  line  following  a  route  similar  to  that  of  the  Munson  Co.  is  the 
Furness  Prince,  which  operates  large  and  modem  vessels  from  New 
York  to  Buenos  Aires  via  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  Montevideo,  in 
approximately  the  same  time. 

A  steamship  line  famed  throughout  Latin  America  is  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro,  with  headquarters  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  service  of  this 
line,  which  in  1928  included  77  steamships,  is  very  complete,  ranging 
from  separate  weekly  passenger  and  freight  services  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  Belem  on  the  north  coast  of  Brazil  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
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on  the  south,  to  fortnightly  sailings  of  passenger  and  freight  vessels 
from  the  principal  Brazilian  seaports  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Europe.  Another  service  which  does  much  to  bring  together  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  immense  country  is  that  from  Manaos, 
almost  1,000  miles  up  the  Amazon  Kiver,  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in 
the  extreme  south.  The  Lloyd  Brazileiro  operates  16  separate  ser¬ 
vices,  including  coastwise  routes,  and  covers  almost  1,000,000  miles 
in  224  separate  voyages  each  year. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  export  of  coffee  from  Santos, 
the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  receives  at  least  her  share  of  this  product  for 
transport  to  foreign  countries.  Statistics  show  that  from  January 
to  May,  1922,  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  moved  over  1,250,000  bags  of 
coffee,  while  its  closest  competitor  transported  less  than  300,000 
during  the  same  time;  in  fact,  all  the  other  steamship  lines  combined 
did  not  ship  as  many  bags  as  did  the  Brazilian  company. 

A  well-known  shipping  company  serving  the  north  coast  of  Colombia 
and  Haiti  is  the  Colombian  Steamship  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City.  Organized  as  an  outcome  of  the  World  War  as 
the  Raporel  Steamship  Co.,  it  was  taken  over  in  1920  by  the  Clyde 
Steamship  Co.,  and  in  1923  the  Colombian  Steamship  Co.  was 
formed,  six  vessels  in  the  Colombia-Haiti  service  being  purchased 
by  the  newly  formed  organization.  Since  1923  these  ships  have 
traveled  on  a  regular  schedule  to  Colombian  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  to  Haitian  ports,  carrjnng  a  limited  number  of  passengers 
and  bringing  to  the  L’^nited  States  from  Caribbean  regions  large 
quantities  of  bananas,  coffee,  and  hides. 

On  August  6  the  Colombia,  a  cargo-passenger  ship  of  5,500  gross 
tons,  was  launched  and  will  sail  on  her  maiden  voyage  about  Novem¬ 
ber  15.  Her  sister  ship,  the  Haiti,  is  under  construction  and  is 
expected  to  enter  the  ser\’ice  a  month  later. 

Navigation  of  the  Magdalena  River  in  Colombia,  which  has 
brought  strong  language  to  many  a  skipper’s  lips,  was  solved  by  the 
executives  of  this  company  only  after  thorough  study.  It  was 
found  that  in  order  to  transport  cargo  on  the  Magdalena  continuously 
throughout  the  wet  and  the  dry  seasons,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
build  special  equipment.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  now  the 
Colombian  Steamshij)  Co.  has  more  than  20  barges  and  3  tugboats, 
especially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  plying  the  Magdalena. 

A  steamship  ser\’ice  far  from  the  much  traveled  sea  lanes,  but 
one  which  offers  much  to  the  somewhat  venturesome  tourist,  is  the 
Menendez  Behety  Line,  operating  from  the  southernmost  habitable 
land  in  the  world — the  Chilean  Territor\'  of  Magallanes,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  South  America — to  Valparaiso,  Chile,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  southern  continent.  Vessels  of  this  line,  which  has  its 
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hoadquarters  at  Punta  Arenas  in  the  Straits  of  Mafrellan,  carry 
])assen‘rers  and  cargo  to  a  part  of  the  globe  wliieh  tlie  average  person 
does  not  jiieture  as  jiroperly  belonging  to  South  America.  During 
the  winter  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  these  vessels  pass 
through  winds,  squalls,  and  snow  storms  which  rarely  liave  their 
counterpart  in  northern  waters;  hut  their  hardy  crews  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  a  life. 

A  line  whose  vessels  encounter  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Menendez  Hehety  Line  is  the  C'hilean  Inter-Oeean  Navigation  C'o. 
I'sing  a  nund)er  of  vessels  of  moderate  size,  the  latter  sends  its  ships 
on  a  regularly  scheduled  itinerary*  from  Valparaiso  through  the 


Coiirtmy  of  W.  K.  A  (*o. 


A  M()1>KKN  LINKK  FOK  IXTKKAMKHirAN’  SKKVU'K 

This  is  a  moili'l  <if  one  of  the  fleet  of  new  steamers  s<Min  to  l  e  plaie*!  in  rejiular  jervhe  I  elween  east  ami 
west  coast  fHirlsof  the  t  tiite<l  Slates  ami  I.alin  Amerita. 


Straits  of  Magellan  and  u])  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  to 
Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  and  ])rineq)al  jtorts  in  Brazil,  returning 
via  the  same  route. 

Wliile  it  is  impossible  to  mention  here  all  the  maritime  services 
o])erating  in  the  Western  Hemisjthere,  it  is  im])ortant  to  note  that 
the  majority  of  the  Latin  American  Kejtuhlics  are  manifesting  a 
keen  interest  in  the  development  of  national  mercantile  marine 
services,  showing  a  desire  to  have  a  share  in  the  transportation  of 
their  jiroducts  to  foreign  lands  and  in  the  inqiortation  of  commodities 
from  other  countries.  Among  the  lines  flying  the  flags  of  the  various 
countries  are  the  ('onqiafda  Sudamericana  de  Vajiores  (South  Ameri- 
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can  Steamship  Co.),  of  Chile;  the  Coinpanfa  Peruana  de  Vapores  y 
Dique  del  Callao  (Peruvian  Steamship  Co.);  the  Compania  Arfientina 
de  Navegacidn  (Arjrentine  Navigation  Co.);  the  Empresa  Naviera 
de  Cuba  (C'uhan  Steamship  Co.),  and  the  Lmeas  Nacionales  de 
Navegacidn  (National  Navigation  Lines  of  Mexico). 

From  a  rejiort  recently  prepared  hy  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
show  as  far  as  information  is  available  all  the  steamship  communica¬ 
tions  which  each  of  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union,  maintains 
with  the  others,  several  interesting  comparisons  may  be  drawn  with 
conditions  a  few  years  ago.  For  example,  in  190(1  there  were  8  regular 
steamship  services  between  the  L’nited  States  and  ports  of  the  River 
Plate,  ami  the  fastest  time  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires  was  20 
days.  At  the  present  time  there  are  17  from  the  I’nited  States  to 
.\rgentina  and  19  from  Ai^entina  to  the  United  States,  while  18  days 
from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires  is  considered  good  traveling  time. 
It  is  also  notable  that  in  1910  none  of  the  ships  on  this  trade  route 
bore  the  flag  of  a  republic  of  the  Western  Hemisjihere,  while  now  8  of 
these  services  are  under  the  colors  of  one  or  another  of  the  21  republics. 

In  connection  with  this  report,  a  table  has  been  prepared  which 
appears  on  another  page  in  this  article,  showing  the  number  of  mari¬ 
time  services  between  each  of  the  American  Republics.  It  indicates, 
for  example,  that  Ai^entina  has  51  direct  services  with  Brazil,  3  with 
Chile,  1  with  Colombia,  and  none  with  Costa  Rica,  while  Brazil  has 
50  direct  services  with  Argentina,  Chile  3,  and  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica  have  none.  The  targe  number  of  services  between  Argentina 
and  Brazil  and  vice  versa  is  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  ships 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States  which  stop  on  both  the  south¬ 
bound  and  northbound  trips  at  Brazilian  ports  on  the  way  to  and 
from  their  southernmost  calls  at  River  Plate  ports. 

The  increase  both  in  the  number  of  services  and  in  the  speed  with 
which  they  are  maintained  is  an  indication  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  manifold  products  which  the  Latin  American  nations  have  to 
offer  and  the  world-wide  market  for  them. 


BUENOS  AIRES  NEW  AND  OLD 

By  C.  J.  Videla-Rivero 

Nineteen  days  after  leaving  New  York  on  a  comfortable 
steamer,  passengers  wake  up  to  find  themselves  surrounded  by  a 
mud  colored  expanse  of  water — the  River  Plate.  But  suddenly,  as 
they  look  ahead,  a  miracle  happens:  From  the  muddy  waters  the 
towers  of  a  sunken  city  begin  to  emerge — Buenos  Aires.  Then  the 
tugs  come,  the  ship  passes  the  breakwater,  and  presently  they  are 
landing  at  a  covered  concrete  pier. 

Conditions  were  far  different  on  November  16,  1823,  when  the  Hon. 
Caesar  Augustus  Rodney,  first  United  States  Minister  to  Argentina, 
landed  in  Buenos  Aires.  His  good  old  clipper  had  to  lie  at  anchor 
several  miles  off  the  coast  and  her  passengers  and  cargo  go  ashore  in 
the  lifeboats.  The  river  was  too  shallow  to  allow  a  sea-going  vessel 
to  come  close  to  its  southern  bank,  and  the  man-made  channels  of  to¬ 
day  had  not  even  been  imagined.  In  fact,  the  river  was  too  shallow 
even  for  lifeboats.  That  was  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  strange  carts 
built  with  enormous  wheels  and  drawn  by  several  horses,  that  came 
to  meet  the  boats  a  few  hundred  yards  off  the  beach.  They  were  deep¬ 
water  carts,  those  carretas;  it  was  beneath  their  dignity  to  take  their 
cargoes  ashore.  That  task  was  left  to  the  lighter  carretUlas,  amphib¬ 
ian  vehicles  of  smaller  wheels  and  lesser  horsepower. 

Mr.  Rodney,  despite  Ids  jovial  disposition,  must  have  felt  rather 
discouraged  at  the  sight  that  greeted  his  eyes  after  his  third  trans¬ 
shipment  that  day.  The  Riverside  Drive  of  present-day  Buenos 
Aires  {Avenida  Costanera)  was  then  non-existent.  The  gardens  that 
now  give  a  somewhat  Champs-Elysees  background  to  the  dock  ware¬ 
houses  were  still  a  part  of  Utopia  at  that  time.  The  town’s  refuse 
was  dumped  on  the  beach;  here  and  there  an  overlarge  catch  of  fish 
had  been  thrown  away,  possibly  to  accelerate  the  reincarnation  of 
their  soids;  a  few  dead  horses,  laboriously  tugged  through  the  streets, 
had  also  been  left  there.  Yet  some  progressive  spirits  had  already 
given  the  matter  careful  thought.  Senor  Rivadavia,  later  President 
of  the  Republic,  invited  Mr.  James  Bevens,  an  American  hydraulic 
engineer,  to  study  and  design  pier  facilities.  Monsieur  Cattelin,  a 
French  military  engineer,  received  a  similar  invitation.  (Incidentally, 
Mr.  Bevens  did  not  approve  of  M.  Cattelin.  The  American  and  his 
wife  were  deeply  religious  Quakers,  whose  lives,  dress,  and  habits 
bespoke  the  severity  of  God-fearing  pioneers.  M.  Cattelin  was  per¬ 
haps  a  little  too  mundane  for  them.  Dressed  in  his  colorful  uniform, 
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THE  PORT  OF  HUENOS  AIRES 

U|>t>er:  In  the  early  nineteenth  lentiiry  lifeboats  carried  passengers  and  cargo  from  the  vessels  anchored 
some  distance  off  the  coast  to  shallow  water,  where  they  were  met  by  large-wheeled  horse-drawn 
carts.  Lower:  A  small  section  of  the  waterfront  of  present  day  Buenos  Aires,  one  of  the  great  ports  of 
the  world. 
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he  was  wont  to  ride  horsehnck  late  in  the  afternoon,  aeeoinpanied  by 
an  attendant,  also  in  uniform;  his  sophisticated  manners,  his  polished 
savoir-faire,  and  his  facile  wit  were,  to  his  collea<;ue,  evidence  of  sin¬ 
fulness.) 

Not  much  more  encouragin';  than  the  beach  was  the  aspect  of 
“downtown.”  Instead  of  the  tall  buildings  of  to-day,  the  wide  tree- 
lined  avenues  with  their  busses,  street-cars,  automobiles,  electric 
si^ns,  and  <;eneral  air  of  hustle  and  hustle,  then  there  were  only  scpialid 
rows  of  1-story  houses,  sometimes  whitewashed,  hut  more  often  not. 

The  change  wrought  upon  building  construction  in  Buenos  Aires 
by  the  magic  wand  of  a  century  is  really  breathtaking.  It  is  indeed 
hard  to  believe  that  the  Avenida  de  Mayo,  the  Diagonal  Norte,  the 
C’alle  h'lorida,  teeming  with  metropolitan  throngs  and  lined  by 
smart  shops  of  all  descriptions,  stand  on  the  same  land  occu])ied  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  houses  that  were  little  more  than  farms.  The 
asphalt  pavement-s  of  to-<lay  were  dust  roads  in  the  eighteen  twenties. 
Needless  to  say,  the  rains  played  havoc  with  the  streets.  Large  pools 
of  stagnant  water,  which  were  slowly  transformed  into  mud  flats  if 
given  sullicient  time,  gave  a  Venetian  touch  to  the  landscape.  0.\ 
carts  coming  from  the  Provinces  in  long  caravans  escorted  by  nu¬ 
merous  riders  did  not  imj)rove  the  condition  of  the  flats.  Some  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  citizens,  however,  magnanimously  contributed  to  civic 
progress  by  having  stepping-stones  placed  across  the  streets,  or, 
occasionally,  a  wooden  plank  for  the  belles  to  walk  on  without  fear 
of  spattering  their  dainty  gowns. 

'Phe  s])acious  sidewalks  of  to-day,  which  harbor  cafe  tables  under 
awnings,  had  ])oor  antecedents  in  the  distant  eighteen  twenties. 
They  were  sidewalks  only  by  courtesy,  unpaved  and  narrow;  their 
width  was  still  further  diminished  by  ])rotruding  window  gratings. 
Stealthy  ligures  would  often  move  noiselessly  along  those  sidewalks, 
sto|),  give  a  quick  glance  of  ins|)ection  through  the  bars,  and  then 
unobtrusively  i)roduce  a  fishing  ])ole.  De.xterous  hands  introduced 
the  rod  between  two  window  bars,  and  soon  withdrew  it,  with  a 
watch,  coat,  or  other  valuable  merrily  dangling  from  the  hook. 

The  bronze  lighting  standards  with  their  artistic  opacpie  glass 
lamps,  the  pride  of  present-tlay  avenues,  are  lineal  descendants  of  the 
humble  and  inadecpiate  tallow  candles  of  yore,  protected  against 
wind  and  rain  by  ecjually  hund)le  glass  cases.  As  a  matter  of  history, 
however,  most  of  the  street-lighting  was  done  by  the  pedestrians 
themselves.  A  negro  slave  holding  a  storm-lamp  at  the  end  of  a 
stick  lighted  the  way  for  his  masters.  This  prevented  painful 
bumi)s  against  window  gratings,  unwelcome  stumbles  int«)  pools,  and 
disagreeable  encounters  with  frogs. 

The  distant  twenties  could  not  boast  of  a  de  lu.xe  police  force,  such 
as  Buenos  Aires  now  maintains.  True,  some  faultfuulers  criticize 
the  attire  of  present-day  policemen,  because,  they  claim,  it  resembles 
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the  uniform  of  a  private  chauffeur;  such  critics  would  have  found 
more  than  costume  to  decry  a  century  ajjo.  Night  patrolling  was 
then  intrusted  to  serenos  (watchmen).  Few  and  far  between,  those 
ghostlike  guards  patrolled  the  streets  after  dark,  garbed  in  ponchos 
and  armed  with  short  lances,  at  the  end  of  which  dangled  lanterns. 
Theirs  was  a  double  duty:  To  enforce  the  law,  and  to  keep  the  public 
informed  as  to  the  hour  and  the  weather.  Their  chant  could  be  heanl 
all  through  the  night:  “Ten  o’clock  and  it’s  raining!”  “Midnight 
and  it’s  fine!” 

Nocturnal  music,  now  and  then,  has  also  changed.  Automobile 
horns,  street-car  bells,  raucous  loud-speakers,  traffic  policemen’s 
whistles,  newsboys’  cries,  compose  to-<lay’s  symphony.  The  distant 
twenties  were  more  melodious,  for  then  serenading  was  at  its  zenith, 
(iroups  of  young  guitar  players  made  the  rounds  at  night.  After  a 
little  preliminary  strumming,  a  love  song  would  break  the  silence  of 

-WEMDA  I>E  MAYO 
HUE.NOS  AIKES 

This  splendid  boulevar<l, 
120  feet  wide  and  a  mile 
long,  is  lined  with  smart 
shops  and  fine  buildings. 
Subway  entrances  appear 
in  the  foreground. 


the  night.  Then  the  lady  to  whom  the  song  was  dedicated  would 
appear  at  the  window;  there  would  be  thanks,  glances,  perhaps  ii 
flower,  and  the  band  would  be  off  to  other  balconies. 

What  possibly  amounts  to  a  world  record  in  the  matter  of  serenades 
was  attained  in  that  period.  Don  Francisco  Munilla,  a  cafe  owner, 
was  a  music  lover  and  very  competent  pianist  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  serenading  the  town  with  a  piano  and  a  whole  male  chorus. 
Four  husky  porters  carried  the  piiino,  and  other  servants  took  along 
the  music-stands  and  necessary  paraphernalia.  The  serenade  lasted 
an  entire  night  and  was  the  talk  of  the  town  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

This  leads  us  to  the  all-important  subject  of  opera.  Facing  the 
Plaza  Lavalle  in  Buenos  Aires  stands  an  imposing  building  which 
occupies  an  entire  block.  Wide  marble  steps  lead  to  a  sjiacious  foyer, 
where  a  grand  staircase  adds  a  note  of  splendor.  Within  are  uphol¬ 
stered  seats,  red  plu.sh  carpets,  the  “diamond  horseshoe.”  (ireat 
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names  find  a  familiar  echo  here;  Caruso,  Titto  Kuffo,  Journet, 
Sohipa,  Galli-Curci,  Lauri-Volpi,  Lily  Pons,  Tulio  Serafin.  The 
corps  de  ballet,  the  orchestra,  and  the  chorus  are  permanent,  supported 
by  the  city.  Without  stand  Rolls-Royces,  Renaults,  Hispano- 
Suizas,  Packards,  liveried  chauffeurs,  footmen.  It  is  the  Teatro 
Colon,  the  opera  house  of  Buenos  Aires,  built  on  what  was  farm  land 
in  1823,  when  the  town  had  its  opera  premiere. 

The  first  performances  were  held  at  the  Teatro  Arjjentino,  a  ram¬ 
shackle  stable  lig:htcd  >vith  candles.  Many  patrons  protested,  ap¬ 
parently  in  vain,  against  footlights  that  shone  on  both  the  stage  and 
the  orchestra  for  lack  of  a  hoard  or  other  contrivance  to  throw  the 
light  where  it  was  needed.  The  prompter’s  shell  was  of  such  generous 
proportions  that  one  of  the  first  Italian  tenors  fell  mto  the  prompter’s 
pit  while  singing  a  comic  aria,  an  incident  which  elicited  loud  laughter 
because  it  was  taken  by  the  audience  as  part  of  the  performance. 

AVE.NIDA  I'KE.SIDKNTE 
aoyl'E  .SAENZ  I'ENA 

Many  blocks  of  old  building's 
were  razed  to  permit  the 
construction  of  this  fine  new 
avenue,  also  known  as  the 
Diagonal  Norte,  through  the 
heart  of  the  city. 


The  mechanical  etpiipment  amounted  to  nothing,  if  one  considers 
the  fact  that  the  curtain  was  raised  in  the  following  manner:  Four 
heavy  stage-hands,  two  at  each  side,  climbed  a  ladder  to  the  top  of  the 
curtain;  then,  at  the  jtroper  time,  they  seized  the  ropes  and  jumped  to 
the  floor,  thus  lifting  the  curtain  into  position. 

The  ho.xes,  of  which  there  were  about  twenty-five  “low”  and  as 
many  “high”  (on  the  second  floor),  did  not  have  any  seats.  The  ho.\- 
holders  had  to  provide  their  own  chairs.  For  many  years  the  ho.xes 
did  not  have  any  doors,  with  the  result  that  many  unprincipled  in¬ 
truders  crowded  around  the  doorways,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
legitimate  occu])ants. 

The  gallery  was  an  exclusively  feminine  domain,  considered  in¬ 
formal.  Young  ladies  could  meet  there  to  exchange  confidences  and 
secret  slips  of  paper,  while  the  mothers  ])retended  not  to  see.  Senorita 
A  would  promise,  for  example,  that  when  young  St'fior  B  called  at  her 
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house,  she  would  discreetly  send  a  messenger  to  Seuorita  C  with  the 
news,  so  that  she  could  ctdl  with  every  a])pearance  of  innocence. 

The  repertoire  of  the  1832  season  of  the  Teatro  Argentino  included 
Otello,  Cenerentola,  and  the  Barber  of  Seville.  The  chorus  hatl  heen 
recruited  from  amonj;  the  Italian  residents  who  frracioiisly  conseiitt'd 
to  leave  their  shoemakers’  benches  before  the  usual  time. 

As  for  the  theater,  it  is  interesting;  to  note  that  Shakespearean  sub¬ 
jects  were  not  unknown  in  Buenos  Aires  after  1824.  Mr.  Love, 
editor  of  The  British  Backet,  perhaps  the  first  En{;lish-lanj;uai;e  papei- 
published  in  that  city,  wrote  in  1825:  “Othello  is  performed  every  once 
in  a  while;  not  Shakespeare’s  Othello,  but  a  Spanish  translation  from 
the  French,  full  of  absurdities  that  an  Englishman  provided  with  the 
average  amount  of  patience  could  not  tolerate.” 

At  this  period  a  revolution  in  fashion  attacked  what  seemed  to 
many  the  very  foundations  of  Buenos  Aires  society.  Women  de¬ 
clared  their  independence  from  Spanish  fashions,  and  mantillas  and 
high  combs  were  banished.  The  influence  of  French  couturiers  upon 
Ai^entine  femininity  was  in  the  ascendant,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
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the  old-fashioned.  Sedate  matrons  and  young  ladies  waited  anxiously 
for  the  arrival  of  mail  packets  with  the  latest  novelties  from  Paris. 

The  Spanish  dress  had  been  relatively  short,  as  dresses  went  in  that 
genteel  age.  The  French  invasion  lengthened  it  considerably,  adding 
innumerable  frills,  ribbons,  and  furbelows.  Petticoats  varied  in 
number  from  1  to  14  or  16.  Sleeves  were  of  the  balloon  type,  stuffed 
with  wool,  cotton,  or  other  material.  Opera  pumps  were  the  rage. 
Hair  dressing  attained  a  perfection  as  complex  as  the  most  ambitious 
coiffeur  of  to-day  could  desire.  Artificial  curls  were  sometimes  glued 
at  the  temples,  to  increase  the  devastating  power  of  feminine  charm. 

Another  revolution  was  also  under 
way  at  the  time:  The  hospitality 
of  the  home  was  giving  way  to  a 
newfangled  institution — the  hotel. 

The  large  modern  hostelries  of 
Buenos  Aires,  exponents  of  sanitary 
plumbing,  private  baths,  de  luxe 
suites  (and  de  luxe  bills),  evoke  the 
memory  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
field, the  Englishmen  Faunch,  Keen, 
and  Smith,  and  the  enterprising  and 
energetic  American  Mrs.  Thorn. 

Theirs  were  the  hotels  whose  clien¬ 
tele  was  the  elite,  both  Argentine 
and  foreign;  for  narrow  national¬ 
ism  did  not  exist,  immigration  had 
not  yet  brought  thousands  of  Euro¬ 
pean  laborers  into  Buenos  Aires, 
and  foreigners  were  well  received 
in  the  most  exclusive  circles. 

Catering  to  the  poorer  classes 
were  thefondas,  which  managed  to 
make  themselves  highly  conspicuous 
by  the  spicy  odor — perceptible  at 
quite  a  distance — of  their  viands;  from  these  inns  there  issued  at 
night  strains  played  on  the  guitar,  drawling  provincial  accents,  and 
not  infrequently  the  sound  of  clashing  knives. 

Faunch ’s  Hotel  was  the  most  fashionable  place  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  was  there  that  a  great  celebration  took  place  on  January  22, 
1825,  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  the  r^'-al  victory  of  South 
America  over  Spain.  The  considar  corps  joined  in  the  festivities. 
Mr.  Poussett,  the  British  vice  consul,  was  seen  arm  in  ann  with  Mr. 
Slocum,  his  American  colleague.  “Fifty  yearn  ago,”  says  Mr.  Love 
in  'Jhe  lirititth  Packet  of  that  date,  “such  an  occurrence  would  have 
been  considered  fantastic — a  British  consul  joining  with  a  consul  of 
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Reproduced  from  an  illustration  dated  1^3L'. 


MONI  MKXT  TO  CAKSAU  Al  Cil  STUS  KODNKV  IN  BI  KN08  AIKKS 

As  a  trilmte  to  the  first  l'nite<l  States  Minister  to  Argentina,  who  died  in' Buenos  Aires  in  1K24,  the 
ArKentine  Uoverniuent  erected  this  memorial  in  St.  John’s  Anitlii  an  Chun  h. 


MAKKET  PEACE,  BLENOS  AIRES  OF  LONG  AGO 

KeprixlUfeil  from  Vidiil's  "  Pii  turesiiue  Illustrations  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo,”  puldished  in 

Ix)ndon,  IS'iU. 

Knfjland’s  former  colony  in  «  celebration  of  the  independence  of 
another  part  of  the  American  continent.” 

It  was  also  at  Faunch’s  that  the  Arfrentine  Clovernment  had  jriven, 
the  May  before,  an  oHicial  haiupiet  in  honor  of  Mr.  Rodney,  to  which 
127  persons  were  invited.  It  was  the  last  function  that  he  attended, 
for  he  died  suddenly  15  days  later,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  hifrhly 
popular,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  At  his  very  impressive 
funeral  the  funeral  coach,  or  hearse,  such  as  is  still  used  in  liuenos 
Aires,  made  its  first  appearance. 

The  Arjrentine  (lovernment  issued  the  following  decree  on  the 
day  of  his  death: 

.Iiiiic  10,  1824:  The  flciith  of  Mr.  Ciesar  .\iiKii^<tiiK  Rodney,  iniiii.ster  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  the  United  States,  has  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  Government  of 
Hiienos  .\ires  all  the  regret  which  is  inspired  by  the  loss  to  his  country  of  such  a 
distinguished  citizen,  and  to  all  America  of  a  jealous  defender  of  its  rights,  esiH‘- 
cially  connected  with  the  I’rt)vinces  of  the  River  Plate. 

The  Government,  therefore,  desirous  of  giving  a  public  testimony  of  this  regret 
and  of  the  regard  it  has  for  him,  has  enacted  and  decreed: 

1.  That  the  Government  shall  erect,  as  a  proof  of  its  gratitude,  a  funeral 
monument  where  the  remains  of  the  Hon.  Ciesar  .\ugustus  Rodney  will  rest. 

2.  The  cost  of  the  monument  shall  Ik*  covered  by  funds  from  the  appropriation 
for  discretional  exiH'iises  of  the  Government. 

‘  1 1  KRAS. 

Mantel  Josfi  Garcia. 
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OVER  THE  ANDES  TO  THE  AMAZON 

By  Graham  M.  Ker 

My  wife  and  I  sailed  from  New  York,  passed  thro»igh  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  disembarked  at  the  Peruvian  seaport  of  Callao,  en 
route  by  steamer,  rail,  auto,  and  airplane  to  Iquitos.  About  this  city 
on  the  Amazon  the  axe  of  the  mahogany  exporter  is  blazing  the  way 
to  a  jjossihle  return  of  prosperity,  now'  lost  to  the  jungle,  but  at  its 
peak  in  those  days  tw'o  decades  ago  when  w'ild  rubber  commanded  such 
fabulous  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

From  Callao  an  automobile  ride  of  7  miles  took  us  to  Lima,  the 
capital,  founded  by  the  Spanish  conquerors  nearly  a  century  before 
our  own  settlement  at  Jamestown. 

Lima,  “the  City  of  Kings,”  is  a  fascinating  medley  of  the  past  and 
the  present.  Here,  for  example,  stands  the  former  hall  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  now  the  Senate  Chamber,  the  exquisitely  carved  woodwork  of 
its  interior  equaled  only  by  that  of  the  famous  old  Torre  Tagle  Palace, 
the  present  home  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations.  There  rises 
the  ornately  carved  fagade  of  the  church  of  San  Augustin,  one  of  the 
loveliest  in  the  Americas.  The  University  of  San  Marcos,  probably 
the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  proudly 
traces  its  origin  to  a  royal  decree  of  1551.  Yet  dow'n  in  the  newer 
part  of  the  city  rise  strikingly  handsome  buildings  of  modern  design 
and  construction.  And  ev'erywhere  flow'crs  grow  in  the  greatest 
profusion. 

But  it  was  not  with  Lima  that  we  were  concerned,  channing  though 
she  is.  We  were  hound  for  the  mighty  Amazon.  A  glance  at  a  relief 
tnap  of  South  America  will  show  where  the  various  ranges  of  the  Andes 
converge  in  Peru,  forming  a  narrow'  harrier  hetw'een  the  West  Coast 
and  the  Amazon  Basin.  This  great  mountain  wall,  tow'ering  to  tre¬ 
mendous  heights,  now'  lay  across  our  path. 

The  moniing  after  our  arrival  in  Lima  W'e  continued  on  our  way, 
comfortably  watching  the  charming  landscape  from  the  train  as  it 
left  the  narrow'  coastal  plain  and  plunged  into  the  rocky  gorges  of  the 
sierra,  worming  its  way  upw'ard  tow'ard  the  summit.  We  had  been 
cautioned  against  soroche,  the  peculiar  sickness  affecting  travelers  in 
the  high  altitudes;  therefore,  although  feeling  perfectly  w'ell  and 
enjoying  the  trip,  W'e  let  the  lunch  hour  go  by  unobserved. 

By  noon  w'e  had  risen  to  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  Ascending  as 
we  did  through  rock-walled  canyons,  at  times  seemingly  insurmount¬ 
able  cliffs  rose  before  tis  to  bar  our  way.  By  zigzag  paths  cut  into 
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their  precipitous  faces  we  scaled  many;  throufih  countless  tunnels 
we  pierced  the  rest.  A  younj^  woman  in  our  car  fainted,  overcome  by 
the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere;  but  oxygen,  kept  ever  ready  for  such 
emergencies,  was  promptly  administered  and  she  soon  recovered. 

Early  afternoon  brought  us  to  the  crowning  point  of  our  climb,  and 
we  passed  through  the  final  tunnel,  16,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
hills  opened  up  about  us,  and  we  found  ourselves  gently  descending 
through  mountain  pastures  surrounded  by  snow-capped  peaks.  I^ong 
trains  of  llamas,  the  camel-like  pack  beasts  of  the  Andes,  could  be 


seen  wending  their  way  with  their  characteristically  dignified  stride 
along  near-by  routes  of  travel;  and  we  knew  that  beyond  our  sight, 
but  possibly  viewing  us  from  a  safe  distance,  were  alpacas  and  vicunas 
running  wild  in  their  native  habitat. 

Though  our  train  had  left  Lima  at  7  in  the  morning,  it  was  not  yet 
eventide  when  we  pulled  into  Oroya,  and  our  trip  by  rail  was  over. 
Since  we  were  still  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  however,  we 
decided  to  spend  the  night  at  Tarma,  a  quaint  little  town  nestling  in 
a  valley  several  thousand  feet  down  the  eastern  slope. 

Our  automobile  was  soon  on  its  way,  out  past  the  smelter  of  the 
{'erro  de  Pasco  copper  mines;  the  mountain  air  was  chilly  but  we 
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wore  wriipppd  in  heavy  clothing  and  felt  no  discomfort.  All  went 
well,  and  by  9  in  the  evening  we  had  made  ourselves  at  home  in  the 
comfortable  hotel  in  Tanna  and  were  ready  to  enjoy  the  good  dinner 
our  host  prepared  for  us. 

The  next  morning  the  young  chief  of  the  San  Ramon  air  base,  who 
was  to  be  our  pilot  on  the  flight  over  the  foothills  the  following  day, 
called  at  the  hotel  to  say  that  it  would  he  best  to  leave  for  the  flying 
fiehl  in  the  afternoon.  Our  heavy  baggage  had  already  been  disposed 
of:  It  was  to  be  taken  by  auto  truck  down  to  La  Merced,  thence  by 
pack  mule  across  the  old  Pichis  trail  for  seven  days,  and  eventually 


THE  TOWN  OF  TAKMA 

In  the  (jimint  town  of  Tanna,  a  few  thousand  feet  down  the  ea.stern  slot  e  of  the  .\ndes,  the  author  spent 
the  first  nif.’ht  of  the  trip  from  Lima  to  Iquitos. 

tlown  the  river  by  the  mail  launch  to  Iquitos,  where  it  would  ajipear  a 
month  later. 

We  enjoyed  the  cool  mountain  air  at  Tanna,  where  we  strolled 
about  for  hours.  Its  market  jilacc  was  typical  of  such  highland 
towns.  Vendors,  mostly  women  in  colorful  woolen  garb,  lent  pic- 
turestpieness  to  the  plaza.  Their  only  stock  in  trade  was  fre([uently 
little  piles  of  jieanuts.  Etpially  meager  supplies  of  salt,  shelled  corn, 
beans,  frozen  potatoes,  flowers — sometimes  a  single  bunch — claimed 
the  attention  of  other  vendors  as  they  squatted,  chatting  in  the  sun. 
At  the  stalls  within  were  brilliantly-colored  dress  materials,  shawls, 
sandals,  native  jiottery,  baskets,  and  other  simple  necessities.  Don¬ 
keys  stood  about,  relieved  of  their  eargoes  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
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from  the  more  fertile  spots  in  the  valley  below;  llamas  came  swinging: 
in  from  the  higher  lands,  hearing  loads  of  the  current  fuel  of  the 
mountains — dung  from  their  own  grazing  grounds. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Ker  and  I  bade  good-bye  to  Tarma, 
and  with  our  pilot  and  the  chauffeur  soon  found  ourselves  speeding 
down  a  hazardous  1-way  automobile  road  cut  into  the  wall  of  a 
great  canyon,  in  whose  depths  tumbled  a  wild  mountain  river  plunging 
to  the  lowlands.  As  we  whirled  dizzily  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  we 
could  see  our  evenlescending  road  zigzagging  back  and  forth,  often 
a  thousand  feet  or  more  directly  below.  Once  we  discerned  the  dim 


Photofraph  by  Albert  C.  Siiiith 

TllK  KOAl)  DOWN  TIIK  TAUMA  VALLEY 
The  ilest'enl  of  the  ziK'.HKcini;  1-way  road  cut  into  the  canyon  wall  proved  a  IhrillinK  CNl>erieni  e. 


outline  of  the  twisted  wreckage  of  an  automobile,  the  mute  witness 
to  some  tragedy  of  the  past.  Landslides  are  fretpient,  and  woo  betide 
the  traveler  caught  by  them  as  they  hurl  their  tons  of  rock  down 
across  the  road. 

We  had  been  anticipating  a  sensational  e.xperience  the  following 
day,  for  our  air  trip  was  our  first  flight,  hut  here  we  were,  still  on 
terra  firma,  holding  our  breath  while  the  chauffeur,  contemptuously 
familiar  with  the  danger,  stepped  hard  on  the  gas  and  whirled  us 
along  that  dizzy  path  with  but  a  few  inches  of  roadway  at  times 
between  our  outer  wheels  and  a  plunge  to  certain  death. 

13aiU7— 32— Bull.  9 - 3 
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Evening  was  fast  upon  us  when  we  reached  the  floor  of  the  canyon 
and,  care  free  once  more,  spun  happily  along  a  pretty  road  past  coffee 
plantations  and  humble  holdings.  After  the  chill  of  the  mountain 
heights  the  air  in  the  valley  was  soft,  and  overcoats  and  sweaters  were 
discarded.  Lights  were  burning  in  San  Ramon  as  we  drove  up  to  the 
little  hotel  with  keen  appetites,  ready  for  the  simple  fare  of  its  modest 
board. 

We  were  glad  to  find  our  he<lroom  windows  screened  with  wire,  and 
our  cots  covered  with  cotton  netting,  for  mosquitoes  are  numerous 
in  San  Ramon.  In  rela.xation  and  comparative  comfort  we  retired 
for  the  night.  Hardly  had  we  fallen  asleep  it  seemed,  when,  well 
before  sunrise,  we  were  called  and  advised  that  breakfast  was  prepared 
and  the  automobile  ready  to  take  us  to  the  flying  field.  There  wo 
found  an  ample  hangar  nith  three  American  planes,  while  close  by 
was  a  neat  little  wooden  bungalow,  the  headquarters  of  the  aviators. 

San  Ramon  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  East  Peruvian  air  line. 
It  lies  in  a  pocket  in  the  foothills,  whence  it  is  necessary  to  rise  high 
in  the  air  before  starting  on  the  eastward  flight.  Ugly-looking  clouds 
hung  low  over  the  hills  as  we  sat  on  the  porch  of  the  bungalow  chat¬ 
ting  with  the  aviation  officers.  One  was  an  American,  veteran  of 
many  adventures;  the  other  two,  Peruvians,  were  graduates  of  the 
naval  flying  school  in  Lima.  Our  pilot  had  been  given  command  of 
the  post  in  recognition  of  his  skill  and  familiarity  with  the  difficult 
terrain  of  this  region,  where  he  had  been  bred. 

Weather  conditions  being  somewhat  doubtful,  one  of  the  pilots 
mounted  above  the  clouds  to  see  what  the  prospects  were.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  saw  him  descending,  and  anxiously  awaited  his  verdict. 
It  was  unfav'orahle,  so  we  continued  our  chat  until  2  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  airA\’ay  was  clear.  Donning  caps  and  goggles,  we  mounted 
to  the  seat  of  our  2-passenger  plane;  the  pilot  was  already  in  place 
behind  us,  and  we  were  off  on  our  first  flight. 

Below  us  ais  we  passed  out  over  the  foothills  lay  fleecy  cloud  hanks 
penetrated  in  spots  by  timbered  heights.  These  were  soon  left  behind , 
the  sky  below  us  cleared,  and  a  vast  panorama  of  hills  spread  out  in 
all  directions.  Rivers  tumbling  along  through  canyons  appeared  as 
faint  threads  of  white.  It  was  an  awe-inspiring  sight  to  landlubbers 
gazing  for  the  first  time  down  upon  the  earth. 

The  mountains  gradually  disappeared  and  the  rivers  grew  larger  as 
we  sped  on  toward  the  Amazon.  Frequently  the  pilot  handed  us 
hurriedly  scrawled  notes  calling  attention  to  salient  features  in  the 
landscape.  A  sparsely  inhabited  spot  on  a  river  bank,  he  told  us, 
was  the  first  mail  station;  swooping  low,  he  dropped  a  bag  of  mail  into 
the  clearing.  At  4.30  in  the  afternoon  he  passed  us  a  final  note  and 
pointed  to  a  group  of  buildings  just  coming  into  sight.  The  word  he 
had  written  was  “  Masisea  ” — the  end  of  our  day’s  journey.  The  field 
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was  small,  but  wo  made  an  easy  landing:,  ftrateful  for  a  perfect  flight 
through  what  is  at  times  a  bad  bit  of  air. 

(Not  long  after  this,  one  of  the  joung  pilots  we  had  met  in  San 
Ramon,  who  had  already  won  a  reputation  for  cool-headedness,  left 
on  the  same  route  with  two  passengers.  Seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  mountainous  terrain  beyond  the  divide  his  motor  stalled.  Far  in 
the  distance  he  saw  the  silver  glint  of  a  mountain  river;  the  hills 
below  him  were  rugged,  broken,  covered  with  timber.  No  landing  was 
possible  there;  his  only  chance  in  a  thousand  was  to  find  a  soft  spot 
along  the  distant  river’s  bank.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  turmnl  and  dived 
with  terrific  speed.  There  followed  a  jjull  on  the  stick,  a  long  hori¬ 
zontal  glide,  then  another  dive,  another  glide,  again  and  again,  until 


Photocraph  by  Kllnworth  P.  Killip 

SAN  KAMON  AVIATION  FIELD 

From  S«n  Kumon,  in  the  fcMdhills  of  the  Andes,  retiular  air  service  is  niHintaine<i  to  Iquitos. 


the  river  lay  below.  He  spied  a  silt-filled,  reed-grown  pocket  by 
the  water’s  edge;  there  was  a  crash,  the  machine  was  wrecked,  but 
all  lives  were  saved.) 

Here  at  Masisea  we  found  again  a  neat  little  bungalow,  free  from 
all  pretensions  of  beauty,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  furniture  as 
well;  but  it  was  new  and  clean,  the  porch  and  doors  were  screened, 
and  it  contained  two  good  shower  baths,  whose  excellence  we  had  time 
to  prove  before  wending  our  way  up  the  river  bank  to  the  modest 
abode  of  the  Governor  of  the  District.  Under  a  lean-to  of  his  palm- 
thatched  house  we  sat  down  to  a  simple  meal,  his  solicitous  women 
folk  urging  us  to  eat  heartily.  The  balmy  air  of  the  tropic  night 
invited  a  stroll,  but  the  mosquitoes  forced  us,  instead,  to  return  to  the 
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Marshall  Field  Amason  Kxpeditioo  photocrftph 

lyriTOS  FROM  THE  AIK 

Iijuitos  lies  at  the  head  of  Amaton  River  navigation,  morelthan  2,30(l[niiies  from  the  Atlantic  seaooast. 

protection  of  our  screened-in  bungalow.  On  the  way  we  met  a  party 
of  five  Indians,  just  arrived  by  canoe  from  one  of  the  upper  rivers,  to 
meet  and  conduct  back  to  their  settlement  an  American  missionary 
who  was  working  among  them.  They  wore  a  garment  of  hand-woven 
wool  like  an  inverted  bag  with  an  opening  for  the  head.  Their  thick, 
black,  straight  hair  was  cut  in  bangs  across  the  forehead.  Wild 
creatures  they  looked,  unlike  so  many  of  the  Indians  met  along  the 
river  ways  and  mountain  roads. 

One  of  the  officers  kindly  put  his  cot,  the  only  one  in  the  bungalow, 
at  Mrs.  Ker’s  disposal  for  the  night,  and  slept  on  the  floor  with  the 
rest  of  us. 

The  ne.xt  morning  bright  and  early  we  wore  up  and  ready,  greatly 
pleased  that  we  were  to  have  the  chief  of  the  East  Peruvian  air  serv¬ 
ice  as  pilot  on  the  last  lap  of  our  journey.  The  day  before  we  had  been 
out  to  the  hangar  to  inspect  our  new  plane,  again  a  2-passenger  ma¬ 
chine,  but  this  time  a  hydroplane,  for  now  our  route  was  to  follow  the 
general  course  of  the  river. 

At  8.30  we  were  off,  heading  down  river  for  Iquitos,  only  three  or 
four  hundred  miles  distant.  We  were  not  always  within  gliding  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  river,  and  though  the  monotonous  green  of  the  jungle. 
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2,000  feet  below  us,  looked  soft  and  safe,  we  realized  its  deceptive  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  probable  hopelessness  of  ever  getting  out  of  it  alive 
if  forced  to  seek  a  landing  in  the  branches  of  its  mighty  trees.  Against 
all  that  background  of  green  and  water,  hovering  spots  of  white — -in¬ 
numerable  herons — were  the  only  signs  of  life,  although  we  knew  the 
jungle  to  be  teeming  with  parrots  and  other  birds  of  the  most  brilliant 
plumage,  boa  constrictors  and  anacondas,  deer  and  jaguars,  tapirs 
and  crocodiles,  monkeys  of  countless  varieties,  beautiful  butterflies, 
and  a  thousand  different  fonns  of  life. 

An  hour  after  leaving  Masisea  we  dropped  down  for  gasoline  at 
Contamana,  a  river  town  on  the  Ucayali  gradually  being  washed  away 
by  the  floods  of  that  mighty  river;  we  were  off  once  more,  the  seeming¬ 
ly  interminable  jungle  stretching  away  in  all  directions.  We  reached 
Ketpiena,  circled  low, dropped  a  package  of  mail  in  the  plaza,  and  again 
headed  for  Iquitos. 

We  had  been  gone  from  Masisea  five  hours.  A  hard  wiiul  was  blow¬ 
ing  against  us,  drops  of  rain  stung  us  in  the  face,  and  we  felt  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  struts,  and  sudden  jerks  as  we  dropped  in  the  air  pockets. 
We  rose  to  higher  levels  and  a  superb  view  opened  below  us — the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ucayali  and  Maranon  rivers,  the  two  great  confluents  of 
the  Amazon. 

An  hour  more  and  we  saw  in  the  distance  on  the  river  bank  a  glis¬ 
tening  spot  of  white  which  gradually  resolved  itself  into  a  city — Iquitos 
at  last.  The  plane  descended  in  a  graceful  spiral,  and  we  found  our¬ 
selves  on  the  bosom  of  the  Amazon.  Our  journey  was  over,  and 
Mrs.  Ker  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  American  woman  to 
make  the  flight. 

The  little  city  of  Iquitos,  with  its  20,000  inhabitants,  lies  only  328 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic ;  sm  ocean-going  steamer  was  load¬ 
ing  at  the  dock  when  we  arrived,  although  the  ocean  is  2,400  miles 
distant.  Surprising,  you  say?  Yes,  and  another  surprise  was  in 
store  for  us,  a  pleasant  one,  for  never  in  our  travels  had  we  met  people 
of  greater  charm  than  those  whom  we  were  to  know  in  this  little  city, 
hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  3  degrees  south  of  the  equator. 


A  KIKI.I)  OK  CASSAVA  IX  (THA 

IndiKcnoiis  to  tropical  Latin  America,  the  ca-ssava  is  one  of  the  worhl’s  most  widely  used  economic  plants.  Its  ilerivatives  im  liide  meal  and  flour,  in  addition  to  the 
Itenerally  known  tapiiK-a,  and  a  starch  w  hich  is  extensively  u.sed  hy  laundries  of  the  I'niteil  States.  PriHluets  of  the  plant  are  also  utilirisl  as  a  livesl<H'k  feed,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  ttiues,  (Hisles,  and  explosives. 


CASSAVA:  AN  ECONOMIC  PLANT 
NATIVE  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 


By  Josfi  L.  CoLOM 

Chief,  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 

The  cassava  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  grown  and  widely  used 
economic  plants  known  to  man.  With  the  exception  of  corn, 
beans,  and  potatoes,  it  is  of  all  the  indigenous  plants  of  America  the 
one  whose  culture  is  most  widespread  throughout  the  world.  It  grows 
well  in  every  tropical  country,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  lands  within 
the  limits  of  30°  latitude  north  and  south  of  the  Equator  where  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  are  at  all  favorable.  The  tuberous,  starchy  root  of  this 
plant  forms  the  chief  article  of  diet  for  millions  of  tropical  people;  in 
this  role  it  ranks  perhaps  next  to  rice.  AVhile  the  inhabitants  of  tem¬ 
perate  regions  are  familiar  with  only  one  or  two  of  its  manufactured 
products,  such  as  the  tapioca  eaten  occasionally  as  a  dessert  or  used 
in  the  preparation  of  other  foods,  in  many  parts  of  South  and  Central 
America  cassava  is  eaten  by  all  classes  of  society  twice  a  day  nearly 
every  day  in  the  year.  One  of  the  most  nutritious  foods  known,  it  is 
propagated  very  easily  and  has  indeed  been  growing  in  a  wild  state  in 
tropical  America  since  before  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settled  in 
that  part  of  the  western  w'orld.  Yet  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent 
years  that  peoples  of  the  Tropics,  particularly  in  the  cassava’s  native 
American  habitat,  began  to  realize  its  importance  as  an  economic 
plant. 

NOMENCLATURE 

In  the  United  States  the  name  cassava  is  properly  given  to  the  plant 
Manihot  utilissima  Pohl.,  though  even  here  it  is  known  also  by  various 
others.  Other  scientific  names  applied  are  Jatropha  manihot  Linn., 
and  Janipha  manihot  H.  B.  K.,  w'hile  in  Stmth  America  the  common 
names  by  which  it  is  known  include  manihot,  manioc,  aypi,  and  yuca. 
For  obvious  reasons  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  tapioca  plant 
or  the  sweetpotato  tree,  the  latter  because  of  a  similarity  in  the  root 
growth  of  the  two  plants.  When  it  was  introduced  into  India  it  was 
given  a  dozen  or  more  different  vernacular  names  in  the  various  states, 
which  literally  translated  mean  “bread  yam,”  “stick  sweetpotato,” 
“flour  tree,”  and  similar  descriptive  phrases. 

BOTANIC  DESCRIPTION 

The  cultivated  cassava  is  a  shrubby  tree  grow'ing  3  to  10  feet  in 
height,  with  stem  and  branches  forking  regularly  in  threes.  It  has  long- 
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potiolod  palinately-parted  loaves  of  from  5  to  13  divisions,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  base,  elliptical  in  outline  and  fonning  fingers.  In  appear¬ 
ance  the  plant  resembles  the  castor-bean  (Ricinux  communis  Linn.), 
both  being  genera  of  the  Euphorbiaceae  family.  The  color  of  the  roots 
varies  from  dark  red  to  light  yellow  or  almost  white,  their  length  from 
1  to  6  or  8  feet  or  more,  and  their  diameter  from  V/i  to  2%  inches. 
There  are  usually  from  3  to  5  storage  roots,  in  which  starch  is  kept  as 
food  for  the  plant;  they  grow  radially  from  the  base  of  the  plant  and 
rather  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  are  the  roots  of  com¬ 
mercial  importance. 

Two  types  of  cultivated  cassava  are  usually  designated,  “bitter” 
and  “sweet,”  the  former  represented  by  the  species  Manihot  utilissima 
Fold.,  and  the  latter  by  Manihot  aipi  Plon.  The  distinction  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  their  roots  of  the  volatile  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid 
compound,  the  fonuer  type  containing  considerably  more  than  the 
latter,  or  as  much  as  0.03  per  cent  and  more  of  the  root  content.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  varieties  of  the  bitter  cassava  are  much  more  widely 
used  as  food  in  the  Tropics,  mainly  because  they  produce  more  abund¬ 
antly.  In  both  types  most  of  the  acid  is  lost  by  processing  the  roots, 
or  driven  off  by  heat  in  drying  the  starch  or  roasting  or  cooking  the 
roots. 

There  are  many  different  varieties  now  known,  though  only  a  few 
are  commercially  important.  In  Java,  where  perhaps  greater  strides 
have  been  taken  in  cassava  cultivation  and  e.xploitation  than  else¬ 
where,  25  are  considered  to  be  important,  while  in  the  Philippines 
only  2  or  3  are  of  wide  distribution.  In  1919,  J.  Zehntner  made  a 
study  of  74  different  varieties  of  Brazilian  cassava.  Many  new  ones 
have  been  developed  from  time  to  time,  all  through  propagation  by 
seeds;  the  commercial  system  of  pro])agation,  which  will  be  discussed 
later,  is  by  means  of  cuttings. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

In  view  of  the  growing  interest  shown  by  many  countries  in  the  ust' 
of  cassava  flour  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  flour,  it  may  be  worthwhile 
to  say  something  about  its  composition.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  found  that  cassava 
flour  could  not  be  substituted  in  full  for  wheat  flour  in  making  bread, 
largely  because  of  its  e.xcessive  carbohydrate  content  and  lack  of 
nitrogenous  bodies.  For  instance,  ordinarj*  wheat  flour  contains 
nitrogenous  compounds  varying  from  8  to  14  per  cent,  while  in  cas¬ 
sava  flour  they  rarely  are  as  much  as  2  per  cent.  For  this  reason  the 
role  of  cassava  flour  in  bread  making  must  necessarily  be  confined  to 
that  of  a  partial  substitute  to  be  used  with  wheat  flour,  at  least  if 
present  baking  methods  continue. 
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The  chemical  composition  of  cassava  roots  and  flour,  as  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  bureau  laboratory’,  is  shown  in  the  following  tables: 


Compo»ilion  of  cansara  root  {dry  matter) 

Per  cent 


Ash _ _ _ _ _ _  1.94 

Petroleum  ether  extract  (fat) _ _ _  1.  27 

Ether  extract  (resins,  organic  acids,  etc.) _  .  74 

Alcohol  extract  (amides,  sugars,  glucosides,  etc.) _  17.  43 

Crude  fiber _  4.  03 

Starch . . . . . . .  71.85 

Protein  (nitrogen  X  6.25) _  3.  47 

Total . . . . . . .  100.  73 


Com/mnition  of  cassava  flour — /tco  experiments 

Per  eeiil  Per  cent 


Moisture . 10.56  11.86 

.\sh... . 1.86  1.13 

Petroleum  ether  extract  (fat) _  1.  50  .  86 

Ether  extract  (resins  and  organic  acids) _  .64  .43 

Alcohol  extract  (amides,  sugars,  glucosides) _ _  13.69  4.50 

Dextrin,  gum,  etc.,  by  difference _  2.  85  5.  63 

Crude  fiber _  2.  96  4.  15 

Protein  (nitrogen  X  6.25) _  1.31  1.31 

Starch . 64.63  70.13 


Total . . . . . .  100.00  100.00 


A  w’ord  should  be  said  about  the  “poisonous”  hydrocyanic  (prussic) 
acid  found  in  cassava  roots.  It  is  possible  that  the  roots  of  both 
bitter  and  sweet  types  contain  at  a  certain  stage  a  small  amount  of  a 
substance  which,  when  partly  cooked  and  allowed  to  start  fermenting, 
may  release  hydrocyanic  acid;  yet  the  fresh  raw  and  the  roasted  or 
boiled  roots  usually  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  There  has  never 
been  recorded  in  the  United  States  any  case  of  poisoning  from  cassava; 
a  possible  explanation  advanced  for  this  is  that  the  shorter  growing 
season  and  different  climatic  conditions  in  this  country  result  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  plant  with  a  smaller  hydrocyanic  content.  It  is  true  that 
only  the  sweet  varieties  are  grown  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  main  difference  between  the  sweet  and 
bitter  types  is  that  in  the  former  the  hydrocyanic-acid  compound  is 
found  only  in  the  bark  of  the  roots,  and  hence  is  removed  by  peeling, 
while  in  the  bitter  type  this  poisonous  compound  permeates  the  entire 
root.  In  the  latter  this  poison  must  be  eliminated  by  the  application 
of  sufficient  heat  to  release  it  in  the  form  of  gas.  Usually  exposure  for 
some  time  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is  suffleient;  certainly  roasting 
or  cooking  the  roots  renders  them  safe  to  eat. 
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HISTORY 

The  present  eultivated  varieties  of  eassava  are  probably  all  traceable 
to  a  eoininon  ancestor  which  was  found  growing  wild  in  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  River  when  the  white  men  landed  there  in  the  late  fif¬ 
teenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries.  Von  den  Stein  reported  its 
cultivation  in  northern  Brazil  among  the  Bacairi  Indians,  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  white  man,  while  Peckolt  claims  that  the  Portu¬ 
guese  found  it  under  crude  cultivation  by  the  Guaranys  and  Tupi- 
nambas.  In  1548  Pinz6n  makes  the  first  scientific  reference  to  manioc 
as  being  indigenous  to  Brazil,  thriving  as  far  as  3°  south  latitude,  and 
growing  at  a  height  of  3,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Its  ease  of  cultivation  and  value  as  a  food  crop  were  soon  noticed 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  lost  little  time  in  carrying  to  the  East  plant 
specimens  of  the  promising  cassava.  It  found  its  way  into  Africa 
during  the  sixteenth  century  and  a  tittle  later  into  India  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.  Through  the  channels  of  commerce  it  was  soon  carrietl 
into  almost  every  country  where  growing  conditions  were  at  all  favor¬ 
able.  dust  when  it  was  introduced  into  Florida  is  unknown,  though 
records  show  it  to  have  been  in  cultivation  there  as  early  as  IHbO,  and 
in  common  use  as  a  source  of  starch  during  the  Civil  War. 

CULTURE 

As  mentioned  above,  the  cassava  thrives  best  in  a  tropical  climate, 
one  which  is  free  from  frost  at  least  1 1  months  of  the  year,  though 
8  months  of  freedom  will  suffice.  This  is  necessarj'  to  permit 
maturity  of  the  roots,  the  season  for  which  may  be  anywhere  from 
between  7  and  9  months  for  most  varieties  to  as  long  as  2  years  for 
others.  However,  the  sweet  varieties  seem  to  mature  more  rapidly 
than  the  bitter,  and  have  given  satisfactory  results  in  Florida  and 
other  Gulf  States  of  the  United  States.  Some  writers  consider  the 
cassava  an  annual  plant  in  temperate  climates  and  a  perennial  in  the 
T  ropics. 

The  best  soil  in  which  to  grow  cassava  is  a  light,  rich,  sandy  loam. 
That  this  should  be  underlaid  by  a  hardpan,  to  prevent  too  great 
penetration  of  the  roots  and  thus  permit  their  easy  harvest,  many 
growers  consider  preferable.  Of  course,  cassava  will  grow  in  wet, 
heavy,  or  clayey  soils,  but  there  will  be  disadvantages  either  in  digging, 
in  the  appearance  of  the  roots,  or  in  their  e.xcessive  water  content. 
The  cassava  has  ])ractically  the  same  soil  re(piirements  as  the  sweet- 
potato. 

Good  preparatory  crops  for  cassava  are  velvet  beans  or  cowpeas, 
which,  when  turned  under,  will  furnish  the  needed  nitrogen  and 
lighten  the  soil.  This  leaves  only  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  commercial  fertilizer.  A  common  mixture  for 
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fertilizer  is  200  pounds  of  kainitc  (or  50  pounds  of  potash)  and  300 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  less  phosphate  being  used  on  limestone 
lands  and  more  on  light,  sandy  soils.  From  200  to  400  pounds  of  this 
mixture  should  be  applied  to  an  acre.  Ground  bone  may  he  substi¬ 
tuted  for  acid  phosphate.  If  velvet  beans  or  cowpeas  do  not  precede 
the  planting  of  cassava,  nitrogen  may  be  included  in  the  fertilizer  in 
the  form  of  cottonseed  meal  at  the  rate  of  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre. 
The  ground  sluudd  not  he  fertilized  too  heavily.  While  cassava  will 
seem  to  thrive  readily,  especially  on  virgin  soil,  continued  planting  on 
the  same  land  without  fertilizing  soon  impoverishes  the  soil. 


C'uurtetiy  of  Rovuta  do  Aaricultura,  ('otuprrio  y  Trabajo.  Ilaliaiia 


cas.sava  hoots 

The  coinniercidl  value  of  the  plant  lies  in  these  roots,  which  prow  radially  from  the  base  of  the  (ilant  near 
the  surface  of  the  proiiiul. 


As  in  the  matter  of  climate,  so  in  rainfall  cassava  grows  under 
widely  divergent  conditions.  While  some  varieties  make  a  vigorous 
growth  where  the  annual  rainfall  does  not  exceed  20  inches,  others 
entlure  as  much  as  200  inches  without  injury.  Its  chief  asset  in  this 
connection,  however,  is  its  ability  to  subsist  over  periods  of  drought. 

It  is  more  diflicult  to  determine  the  exact  time  for  harvesting  this 
crop  than  is  the  case  with  most  others.  The  starch  content  of  the 
roots  and  the  use  to  which  they  will  be  put  are  the  determining 
factors.  Actual  tests  from  about  every  tenth  hill  of  every  tenth  row 
should  be  made  several  times  after  it  is  felt  that  period  for  digging  is 
close  at  hand,  in  order  to  determine,  the  approximate  yield  per  acre. 
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When  the  yield  is  no  longer  increasing  it  is  time  to  harvest  the  crop. 
The  period  of  growth  may  range  anywhere  from  seven  months,  as 
wdth  the  sweet  varieties  of  Florida,  to  as  long  as  two  years. 

The  cassava  plant  is  propagated  commercially  by  cuttings.  The 
seed  canes  should  be  cut  just  before  planting  into  pieces  4  to  6  inches 
long  from  mature,  but  not  too  old,  plants.  The  middle  portions  are 
preferred,  though  the  entire  cane  may  be  used  in  case  of  a  shortage  of 
cuttings.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  insure  the  use  of  only 
live  stems,  since  the  greatest  loss  in  yield  is  that  due  to  planting  dead 
or  dying  cuttings.  They  should  be  cut  cleanly  so  as  not  to  wound  the 
eyes  or  leave  jagged  ends  which  will  invite  rotting.  A  very  sharp 
knife,  or  better  still,  a  wide-toothed  saw  is  best  for  this  purpose. 

After  the  ground  has  been  ploughed  and  well  harrowed,  it  is  fur¬ 
rowed  at  right  angles  to  make  hills  about  4  feet  apart.  This  method 
should  produce  2,722  hills  to  an  acre.  While  some  writers  advocatt* 
dropping  the  cuttings  carelessly  and  covering  them  entirely  with 
earth  about  4  inches  deep,  others  say  that  they  shoidd  be  set  right 
side  up  in  either  a  slanting  or  a  vertical  position  and  covered  until  only 
the  tip  is  exposed. 

Cassava,  which  grows  very  rapidly,  needs  cultivation  only  in  the 
earl}’  months  and  then  merely  to  keep  down  weeds.  A  shallow  culti¬ 
vator  which  will  not  injure  the  roots  of  the  plant  is  best;  where  labor 
is  plentiful  and  cheap,  hoeing  may  be  substituted  for  one  or  more 
ploughings.  After  the  foliage  becomes  dense  enough  to  shade  the 
entire  surface  of  the  ground,  weeds  will  not  grow  enough  to  harm  the 
plants  and  cultivation  may  be  dispensed  with. 

If  the  ground  in  w’hich  the  crop  is  grown  is  light  and  sandy,  the 
roots  may  be  pulled  by  hand  after  all  but  about  a  foot  of  the  stem  has 
been  cut  off.  However,  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  (in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  a  bamboo  rod  is  used),  which  may  be  inserted  under  the  root 
cluster  and  used  as  a  lever,  is  often  used  to  insure  a  more  complete 
harvest  and  prevent  breaking  the  roots.  Where  the  ground  is  heavy 
or  damp,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  employ  a  spade  or  similar  instru¬ 
ment.  Digging  is  the  most  expensive  phase  of  cassava  culture,  and 
experiments  are  being  made  to  find  an  implement  for  ploughing  out 
the  roots  w’ithout  injuring  them  too  greatly.  The  tops  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  commercial  value  and  are  usually  left  on  the  ground  as 
humus  for  future  plantings.  After  harvesting  it  is  advisable  to  use 
the  roots  immediately  or,  at  the  latest,  within  24  hours,  for  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  begin  to  deteriorate  rapidly.  Unwashed  roots 
keep  longer  than  washed  ones. 

Very  often  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  hills  are  missing  at 
harvest  time,  and  this  keeps  <Iown  the  yield.  Crops  may  run  any¬ 
where  from  2  to  25  tons  of  roots  per  acre,  hut  5  to  6  tons  is  considered 
an  average  yield. 
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Only  two  diseases  of  any  consequence  are  known  to  attack  the  cas¬ 
sava,  both  caused  by  parasitic  fungi.  They  are  the  “spot  disease,” 
caused  by  Cercospora  henningsli  Alleschi,  appearing  late  in  the 
season  when  the  leaves  are  almost  mature  and  doing  little  harm;  and 
“frenching”  or  “little  plants,”  caused  by  the  Ghcoftporitim  manihot 
Earle,  which  attacks  and  kilts  the  growing  branches  near  the  end  and 
then  works  downward.  In  some  cases  this  is  serious;  it  is  combated 
by  planting  selected  cuttings  known  to  be  free  from  this  fungus.  (). 
W.  Barrett  says  that  a  hud  maggot,  Lonchoea  chalybea,  is  one  of  the 
few  pests  which  attack  cassava;  it  is  common  but  not  ven,'  dangerous 
in  tropical  America  and  can  be  controlled  by  hand  picking  the  tender 
tips  of  the  branches.  He  mentions  a  Sphingul  caterpillar  as  some¬ 
times  being  troublesome;  again  hand  picking  is  recommended.  Root 
rots  are  rare  and  leaf  blights  not  common. 

USES  AND  PRODUCTS 

To  millions  of  people  in  tropical  countries  the  cassava  root  is  as 
common  in  their  diet  as  are  potatoes  to  people  of  the  United  States 
and  European  countries.  If  eaten  whole,  fresh  roots  are  used,  peeled, 
and  usually  cooked  or  baked.  Another  and  perhaps  juore  widely 
followed  practice  is  to  peel  the  roots,  then  grate  them  into  meal,  and 
cook  by  steaming.  In  cooking  care  is  taken  to  allow  the  steam  to 
escape,  as  with  it  any  poisonous  gas  from  the  roots  will  also  pass. 
Various  dishes  are  prepared  by  natives  of  the  different  tropical 
countries. 

Starch  is  of  course  by  far  the  most  important  product  made  from 
cassava.  The  general  procedure  of  its  commercial  manufacture  is  as 
follows:  The  tubers  are  first  thoroughly  washed  in  a  tank  or  tub  of 
suitable  capacity,  then  removed,  cut  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
potatoes,  and  fed  into  a  starch-extracting  machine,  which  at  full 
cajiacity  shoidd  take  care  of  about  GOO  pounds  per  hour.  The  machine 
automatically  separates  the  starch  from  the  pulp,  the  latter  being 
discharged  in  front  of  the  machine  and  the  starch  conveyed  to  settling 
tanks.  For  a  machine  of  the  capacity  described  above,  three  1,600- 
gallon  settling  tanks  would  be  required,  there  being  approximately 
100  gallons  of  starch-containing  fluid  to  100  poimds  of  roots.  It 
requires  from  4  to  6  hours  for  the  starch  to  settle  and  separate  from 
the  water  and  from  the  pulp  and  peels,  which  rise  to  the  top.  The 
starch  is  next  dried,  in  the  sun  if  the  quantity  is  not  too  great,  or 
by  means  of  mechanical  drying  equipment  in  cases  of  large-scale 
production. 

In  addition  to  the  whole  root,  cassava  meal,  and  starch,  the  follow¬ 
ing  products  may  be  listed : 

Tapioca  flour  is  the  product  resulting  from  the  heating  of  moist 
cassava  starch  or  flour  on  iron  plates,  whereby  the  granules  are  rup- 
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turod  and  when  cooled  formed  into  hard  and  translucent  pellets. 
If  rather  larfre  and  flat  they  are  cMed  fakes,  and  if  molded  into  small 
pellets  they  are  known  as  pearl  tapioca. 

Gaplek,  a  Malay  word,  is  used  to  desifrnate  the  peeled,  sliced,  and 
dried  roots  of  cassava. 

Gaplek  meal  is  jrround  gaplek  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  fine 
corn  meal. 

Cassareep  is  the  licpiid  squeezed  out  of  cassava  meal  when  heated, 
and  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  syrup.  It  is  said  to  he  a  very  power¬ 
ful  antiseptic  and  is  used  to  keep  all  kinds  of  meat  fresh  for  consider¬ 
able  periods.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  many  well-known  sauces,  and 
fifrures  prominently  in  the  West  Indian  dish  called  “pepper  pot.” 

Piwarri  is  an  into.xicatinfr  drink  said  by  Nichols  to  be  made  from 
the  cassava  root  by  natives  of  Guiana. 

Snmau  is  the  name  pven  to  cookies  made  by  the  Filipinos  from 
fresh  cassava  meal. 

Hagasse  is  the  fibrous  waste  left  after  most  of  the  starch  has  been 
extracted  from  the  roots.  Its  food  value  for  livestock  is  rather  low, 
thoufrh  it  may  be  mixed  with  other  feeds  to  advantage.  The  finer 
waste  is  called  am  pas,  and  corresponds  to  bran  in  the  manufacture 
of  wheat  flour. 

In  closinj;  the  remarks  on  cassava  as  a  food  source  mention  should 
be  made  of  its  use  as  livestock  feed.  Probably  95  per  cent  of  the 
crop  firown  in  the  United  States  jroes  for  this  purpose,  the  roots  beinji 
eaten  eagerly  by  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  and  poultry.  Since  it  is  a 
heavy-yielding  crop,  its  advantages  over  other  tuberous  crops  are 
apparent.  It  is  often  fed  in  combination  with  bran,  cottonseed  meal, 
or  some  other  nitrogenous  grain  feed.  As  a  feed  for  milk  cows  it  is 
at  least  equal  to  ensilage,  but  it  is  especially  valuable  for  fattening 
beef  cattle  and  hogs.  When  fed  to  growing  livestock  it  should  be 
mixed  with  grain,  but  as  a  quick  fattener  it  is  equal  to,  if  not  better 
than,  corn  and  may  be  fed  by  itself.  One  grower  at  Wortham,  Miss., 
considered  1  acre  of  cassava  to  be  worth  as  much  as  8  to  10  acres  of 
corn  for  fattening  hogs. 

In  addition  to  its  uses  as  food,  cassava  is  the  source  of  numerous 
products  well  known  in  the  industrial  field.  The  starch  made  from 
cassava  constitutes  a  large  part  of  that  employed  in  laundries,  and 
for  this  purpose  is  considered  superior  to  starch  made  from  either 
potatoes  or  corn.  A  former  important  use  was  for  sizing  in  cotton- 
textile  mills,  though  now  it  is  seldom  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
United  States  because  it  commands  a  better  price  elsewhere.  From 
it,  too,  are  made  many  glues  and  pastes;  about  30  per  cent  of  the  tap¬ 
ioca  imported  into  the  Ignited  States  is  now  made  into  wood  glue, 
which  is  highly  prized  by  furniture  manufacturers  for  veneering. 
It  also  figures  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  adhesive  for  stanips 
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State  and  there  was  need  for  a  cheap  and  prolific  feedstuff,  the  fanners 
of  Florida  adopted  cassava  for  this  purpose.  Soon  fields  of  from 
5  to  10  acres  became  common  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  while  by 
1903-4  fields  of  from  50  to  100  acres  each  were  to  be  found  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  cassava  starch  factories,  of  which  the  first  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world,  was  that  at  De  Land,  Fla.,  in  1898.  Another 
followed  at  Lake  Mary  in  1899,  but  the  cassava  starch  industry  in 
the  United  States  never  flourished  and  finally  died  out  about  10  years 
later.  Since  that  time  the  only  use  to  which  domestic-grown  cassava 
has  been  put  is  that  of  feed  for  livestock.  It  is  probable  that  the  new 


and  envelopes,  and  paper  sizings.  In  the  Philippines  even  the  pith 
of  the  stalk  is  utilized;  this  is  cut  into  strips  and  strung  into  curtains, 
which,  when  dyed,  are  highly  ornamental. 


I.MPORTAXCE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


WhUe  cassava  has  been  grown  in  Florida  and  a  few  other  Southern 
States  of  the  United  States  at  least  since  the  tune  of  the  Civil  War, 
not  until  about  1894  was  its  growth  stimulated.  The  freezes  of  that 
winter  destroyed  a  large  jiart  of  the  orange  groves  of  Florida,  and  the 
farmers  turned  to  livestock.  Since  theirs  was  not  a  grain-growing 


A  CASSAVA  Vl.ANT 

This  20-year^)ld  si>ecinieti 
of  a  Brazilian  variety,  in 
the  patio  of  the  Tan 
American  I'nion,  has 
reached  a  growth  of  11 
feet. 
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and  small  cassava  starch  factories  found  competition  wdth  the  larger 
more  firmly  established  starch  industry’  too  keen. 

However,  while  cassava  is  not  grown  to  any  considerable  e.xtent 
in  the  United  States,  this  country  is  the  world’s  largest  consumer  of 
cassava  products.  Imports  have  averaged  140,000,000  pounds 
annually  for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  1929  being  the  peak  year  with 
over  181,000,000  pounds.  The  average  value  of  these  imports  is  in 
excess  of  $3,000,000. 

The  following  table*  shows  the  imports  into  the  United  States  of 
cassava  products  and  other  farinaceous  substances  from  1926  to  1930, 
Imports  listed  as  coming  from  European  countries  are  evidently 
transshipments  from  the  Far  East. 

United  States  imports  of  farinaceous  substances  {cassava,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  and  sago) 

[Quant itie.c  in  thousands  of  (tounds;  value  in  thousands  of  dollars) 

I  ' 

I«26  I  1927  1928  1929  19.10 

Value 


;i,  IM 
112 
2S 
1 

2 
12 

4 

17 

Total .  109.4W  3,3.12  j  116.  291  j  ,1,171  j  170,469  3,91.'>  ISl,  441  ;  4. 71 1  114,416  .1,170 

■  I.ess  than  $.100. 


t'oiinlry  of  origin 


Quan¬ 

tity 

Value 

Qiian- 
1  lily 

Value 

Qiiatu 

lity 

Value 

Qiian- 
t  ii  y 

Vh1i:p 

i 

Qiian- 

tily 

Velherlanil  Ka,st  In¬ 
dies . . 

98. 514 

2,988 

1 

1  181.977  . 

3,047 

166,  481 

3,81.1 

I71.-2.-0 

4,  448 

105, 639 

British  Malaya . 

7. 119 

204 

1  7.86-2  1 

226  i 

8  744 

178 

7. -291  , 

172 

6,2-27  , 

Ilong  Kong . 

4.14 

21 

!  731 

.10 

67.1 

2.1 

.530 

23 

804 

Japan . 

24 

1 

'  61 

3 

84 

3 

1-2 

1 

-27 

Vetherlands . 

126 

4 

6 

(') 

,  793 

11 

1.014 

27 

.17 

I'nited  Kingdom _ | 

671 

22 

281 

17 

!  26.1 

10 

782 

24 

982 

Cuba . 

59 

1 

;  1.1 

(!) 

12.1 

2 

1.17 

1  2^1 

Other  countries . 

2,  ,116 

91 

1  l,.81fl 

48 

I,  .178 

29 

-20.1 

1  II 

426 

The  imports  of  farinaceous  substances  into  the  United  States*,  ac¬ 
cording  to  different  classes  of  material  imported,  follow: 


Imports  of  farinaceous  substances  into  the  United  States,  by  classes,  for  consumption 


[Pounds] 


Class  1926  1927  1928  lirJO  19.10 


Sago  crude . .  28a  940  249,669  .V17.771  99,221  ,  102,070 

.Xago  flour . .  .  .  ,1,219,769  .1,614,  ,1,16  4,7.12,920  7,971,182  .1,108,1.18 

Tapioca.- .  21, 623.  .147  i  11,638,288  13.01.1.226  .V  926, 812  .V47.V84.1 

Tafiiocaflour . 82,241,611  l  78,723,.1.18  128,.121,498  i  1.19, .174, 088  10a91.V371 

Cas-sava .  73,262  46,  .166  29, 67a  16.1  '  7,8ia.164  2,42a.ai.1 

Arrowr<K>t .  21.743  182.18  13,780  .1.1,721  '  2,670 

Arrowroot  starch . ’  (•)  (•)  (•)  978  707  988  1.18 


Total . '  109.482,872  118  298  89.1  178  .Vtl.  :460  i  18>,  422.  3.81  118040,8-27 


•  Included  in  "Other  starches”  prior  to  19-29. 
■  C'nmmtrcf  Hfportu,  .Sept.  7,  1911. 
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Tn  1931  imports  of  cassava  prodticts  into  the  United  States  were  as 
follows:  Tapioca  (crude)  and  cassava,  2,241,526  pounds,  valued  at 
$21,180;  tapioca,  "round  or  prepared,  140,953,300  pounds,  valued  at 
$3,012,608;  total,  143,194,826  pounds,  valued  at  $3,033,788. 

IMPORTANCE  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  whole 
or  semijirepared  roots  of  the  cassava  in  the  daily  diet  of  millions  of 
jiersons  in  Latin  America.  This  plant,  indigenous  to  tropical  Latin 
America,  will  grow  well  in  ever}*  countrj^  of  that  region,  though  in 
only  one  or  two  have  stejis  been  taken  to  exploit  it  to  any  considerable 
extent,  notably  in  Brazil  and  Cuba.  In  the  latter,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  1928,  there  are  about  60,000  acres  devoted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cassava,  with  only  something  like  $4,000  worth  of  exports, 
these  going  to  the  Uniteil  States.  In  Brazil  the  production  of  cassava 
in  1928  amounted  to  754,459  metric  tons,  with  the  States  of  Bahia, 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Ceara  leading  in  the  order  named.  It  is 
grown  in  every  State  of  Brazil,  however.  Practically  all  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  crop  is  consumed  at  home  and  therefore  can  not  be  much  of  a 
factor  in  world  trade.  Exports  from  Brazil  amounted  to  5,022  tons  in 
1926;  4,817  tons  in  1927;  4,657  tons  in  1928;  5,774  tons  in  1929;  and 
5,998  tons  in  1930.  Almost  all  of  Brazil’s  exports  go  to  Argentina, 
('Idle,  and  Portugal,  none  going  to  the  United  States. 

Recent  developments  in  these  and  other  tropical  countries  of  Latin 
America  indicate  that  more  attention  will  be  paid  from  now  on  to  the 
growth  and  utilization  of  cassava,  particularly  as  a  source  of  flour  for 
bread  making.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  countries  is  now  an  im- 
|)or(er  of  wheat  or  wheat  flour,  and  it  is  in  an  attempt  to  av<*id  entire 
dependence  on  this  essentially  temperate  zone  grain  that  cassava 
flour  is  being  brought  to  the  fore. 

On  January  2,  1931,  a  law  was  jiromulgated  in  Cuba,  to  take  effect 
July  2,  1932,  providing  that  from  the  latter  date  henceforward  all 
bread  and  allied  foodstuffs  made  and  sold  in  Cuba  must  contain  not 
less  than  10  per  cent  nor  more  than  40  per  cent  of  cassava  flour.  One 
may  easily  judge  the  national  interest  in  cassava  when  the  content  of 
such  a  common  daily  article  of  food  as  bread  is  made  the  subject  of 
national  legislation. 

On  June  17,  1932,  according  to  a  dispatch  published  in  the  New 
York  Timeft  of  July  10,  a  law  was  passed  in  Costa  Rica,  to  become 
effective  one  year  later  and  to  remain  in  force  five  years,  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  bread  must  contain  at  least  10  per  cent  of  cassava  flour 
during  the  first  two  years  and  at  least  20  ])er  cent  during  the  last  three 
years.  It  is  ipiite  possible  that  other  countries  will  follow  the  leail  of 
('uba  and  Costa  Rica  in  this  action. 

133197— 32— Hull.  9 - 4 
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Recently  a  large  American  company  purchased  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  about  8,000  acres  of  land,  on  about  half  of  which  cassava  is 
under  cultivation.  It  has  an  experimental  factory  for  extracting 
tapioca  from  the  roots  and  is  shipping  finished  tapioca  flour  to  the 
United  States  on  a  small  scale.  The  company  states  that  it  intends 
to  increase  its  facilities  for  the  production  of  tapioca  flour  in  Santo 
Domingo  when  the  results  of  the  experimental  plant  have  proved  the 
proper  type  of  factory  construction  and  equipment  for  the  most 
economical  production.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  has  received  samples  of  tapioca  flour  from  a  Cuban  concern 
which  proposes  to  begin  manufacture  on  a  commercial  scale  with  a 
view  of  exporting  to  the  United  States. 

By  means  of  correspondence  and  agricultural  publications  which 
reach  the  Pan  American  Union,  we  find  that  interest  in  cassava  is 
growing  also  in  Colombia,  VenezAiela,  Guatemala,  Paraguay,  and 
other  countries  of  Latin  America  in  addition  to  those  named  above. 
In  Colombia,  for  instance,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
some  rather  extensive  studies  on  its  growth  and  chemical  composition. 
It  is  the  plan  of  these  countries  to  develop  interest  in  cassava  as  a 
source  of  domestic  food,  and  eventually  to  bring  it  to  the  point  where 
it  may  become  an  export  product. 

WORLD  COMMERCE 

Java  is  by  far  the  leading  producer  of  cassava  prodiicts,  and  from 
it  and  Madura  come  about  90  per  cent  of  all  tapioca  exported  in  the 
world.  Production  in  these  two  Dutch  East  Indian  islands  for  the 
four  years  1926-1929  was  as  follows:  1926,  11,871,000,000  pounds; 
1927,  14,285,000,000  pounds;  1928,  13,583,000,000  pounds;  and  1929, 
11,417,000,000  pounds.  Approximately  2,000,000  acres  there  are 
devoted  annually  tt)  the  production  of  ca.ssava.  In  1929  Java  ex¬ 
ported  a  total  of  270,274  metric  tons  of  tapioca  products,  worth 
$8,418,982,  to  all  countries;  the  following  year  these  figures  had 
dropped  to  135,035  metric  tons  and  $5,552,900,  respectively.  The 
prodiicts  shipped  were:  Dried  tapioca  roots  (gaplek),  cassava  meal, 
tapioca  flour,  tapioca  flakes,  pearl  tapioca,  and  waste. 

In  addition  to  Latin  America,  Java,  and  Madura,  cassava  growing 
is  important  in  Jamaica,  Mozamlmpie,  Madagascar,  Reunion, 
Malacca,  the  Philippines,  and  other  cotintries  in  the  tropical  belt. 
In  only  a  few,  however,  does  production  for  export  purposes  occur. 
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By  Lilly  de  Jongh  Osborne, 

Mcwhcr  of  the  Society  of  Geography  and  History  of  Guatemala  and  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  San  Fernando,  Madrid 

AT  first  sight,  the  Guatemalan  Indians  are  just  merely  picturesque 
people,  who  adorn  the  landscape  with  their  colorful  clothes;  a  cross 
between  beasts  of  burden  and  handy  persons  to  have  around  on  a 
plantation  or  on  moving  day;  primitive  individuals,  who  seemingly 
are  quite  content  with  their  lot.  It  is  enough  for  an  Indian  to  have  a 
small  thatched  hut  and  a  diminutive  patch  of  ground  on  which  to 
plant  sufficient  corn  for  the  needs  of  his  immediate  family;  three  meals 
a  day  with  a  monotonous  menu  of  tortillas  (corn  paste  cakes),  frijoles 
(black  beans),  and  coffee  of  a  very  indifferent  quality;  and  a  few 
chickens  and  a  pig,  which  nine  times  out  of  ten  looks  anaemic  and  long- 
suffering.  One  suit  of  clothes  is  the  rule,  but  it  must  conform  in  every 
detail  of  cut  and  color  combination  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  those 
worn  by  all  his  tribe.  He  must  have  a  little  money,  enough  with 
which  to  buy  “white  eye”  on  Sundays  and  fiestas. 

On  closer  acipiaintance,  the  Indian  is  a  much  more  interesting  indi¬ 
vidual,  with  a  personality  all  his  own  and  traditions  which  still  retain 
a  strong  flavor  of  those  in  vogue  centuries  ago  among  his  ancestors. 

Properly  to  understand  the  modern  Indian,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  background  of  his  history.  This  is  furnished  by  various  periods 
of  historical  events.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Indians  form  the  first 
great  period  of  Guatemalan  history.  No  other  country  has  more 
well-defined  periods  in  its  historical  development  than  Guatemala: 
the  first  ])eriod  begins  in  the  Dark  Ages  and  ends  with  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards;  the  second  covers  all  the  colonial  period,  in  which 
the  Spaniards  made  efforts  to  coiuiuer  and  christianize  the  Indians, 
ending  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  Spain  in  1821; 
then  comes  the  moilern  or  last  period,  which  covers  the  events  during 
the  Republican  rcgiinf  np  to  the  present  time.  The  last  period 
has  witnessed  the  development  of  the  Republic,  which  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  and  asserted 
itself  as  a  distiix't  personality  among  its  sister  republics  of  Gentral 
.Vmerica. 

THE  M.\Y.\S 

In  the  humid  lowlands  of  what  is  now  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
and  Yucatan  (Mcxii'o),  there  flourished  a  civilization  which  can  he 
compared  to  no  other  heh)re  or  after.  During  the  years  preceding 
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and  following  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  until  the  opening 
of  the  seventh  century,  thousands  of  Maya  Indians  lived  in  enonnous 
stone  cities,  the  ruins  of  which  still  bear  e^^dence  of  the  high  degree 
of  ci\'ilization  wliich  these  people  had  attained. 

During  this  period,  the  Mayas  developed  and  lived  in  what  are 
called  the  Old  Empire  sites,  including  Copan,  Quirigua,  Tikal,  Palen- 
que,  Piedras  Negras,  and  Naranjo,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  many 
which  flourished  during  that  time. 

After  they  had  reached  tremendous  heights  in  their  artistic  and 
scientific  development,  for  some  as  yet  undiscovered  reason  the  Mayas 
abandoned  these  cities.  It  may  have  been  that  the  soil  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  or  that  earthquakes  occurred;  perhaps  epidemics  or  great 
wars  drove  the  people  away,  letting  the  forests  again  cover  the  enor¬ 
mous  temples,  palaces  and  other  stone  buildings.  The  beautifully 
carved  stelae  and  carvings  in  high  and  low  relief  on  all  the  buildings 
could  only  have  been  made  by  a  people  of  artistic  temperament. 
The  well-developed  system  of  hieroglyphic  writing  and  counting 
was  amazing.  What  has  been  learned  of  their  civil  and  religious 
life  is  also  wonderful,  especially  for  a  people  li\'ing  in  that  day  and  age. 
As  I  have  stood  before  the  enormous  carved  stones  in  Copan  and 
Quirigua,  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  the  labor  involved  had  been 
executed  solely  \rith  stone  implements,  with  no  beasts  of  burden 
to  help  transport  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  to  the  places  where  they 
were  left  at  the  e.xodus  of  the  Indians. 

The  New  Empire  of  the  Mayas  attained  its  greatest  glory  in  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan,  where  C'hichen  Itza,  Uxmal,  and  Mayapan 
formed  what  is  called  “the  League  of  Mayapan.”  During  this  period, 
which  ended  about  the  thirteenth  century,  great  cities  were  erected 
and  Maya  civilization  flourisluHl  and  reached  great  heights  in  every 
branch  of  the  arts. 

Between  the  arrival  in  Yucatan  of  the  Maya  people  from  the  south 
in  the  tenth  century  and  the  time  when  they  abandoned  their  Old 
Empire  sites,  they  seem  to  have  built  a  few  smaller  places  en  route, 
hut  none  of  consequence  or  to  he  compared  to  the  great  Old  Empire 
sites  or  the  New  Empire  sites  in  Yucatan. 

The  ruins  of  the  New  Empire  sites  show  these  places  to  have  been 
simply  stupendous;  highly  developed  architectural  knowledge  con¬ 
ceived  the  enormous  buildings  which  in  the  last  few  years  have  been 
uncovered  and  partly  restonnl. 

Once  again,  some  unknown  reason  forced  the  Mayas  to  abandon 
their  cities,  and  this  time  they  scattered  to  the  south,  but  made  no 
further  attempt  to  form  nations  and  build  cities  as  their  ancestors 
had.  It  may  safely  he  said  that  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  League 
of  Mayapan  about  a  century  before  the  Spaniards  arrived,  the  historj' 
of  the  Mayas  ended.  After  this,  outside  forces,  especially  Mexican, 
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influenced  these  people,  and  the  pure  Maya  civilization  ended  for 
all  time. 

But  there  is  still  another  part  of  the  history  of  their  ancestors  which 
we  must  take  into  account,  the  story  of  the  Indians  whom  the  Spanish 
conquistadores  found  in  Guatemala  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Utatlan,  Iximche,  Tzaculheu,  and  Tecpan-Atitlan  were  al  flourish¬ 
ing  cities  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  strongholds 
wherein  lived  thousands  of  Indians,  with  a  well-regulated  civil  and 
religious  life;  the  inhabitants  preserved  very  little  of  the  artistic 


MONOLITH  FROM  TECPAN,  GUATEMALA 

This  gigantic  carved  stone  discovered  near  Teepan,  one  of  the  centers  of  the  Cakchiciuel  Indians,  has  lieen 
removed  to  Aurora  Tark  in  Guatemala  City  as  a  monument  to  an  early  civilization. 

development  of  their  ancestors,  the  Mayas,  although  they  had  a 
calendar  of  their  own  and  a  literature  which  expressed  their  thoughts. 
They  had  palaces,  temples,  and  fortifications  against  the  enemy; 
outside  these  cities  as  many  more  people  lived  in  thatched  huts, 
exactly  as  the  present-<lay  Indians  do.  Their  artistic  abilities  were 
expressed  in  gold  and  silver  work,  in  feather  and  cotton  embroideries 
on  their  clothes,  in  music  and  in  dancing;  architecture,  however,  was 
much  neglected.  Warfare  occupied  much  of  their  time.  The 
Spaniards  found  many  parts  of  the  country  at  odds  with  each  other, 
a  fact  which  facilitated  in  no  small  degree  the  conquest  by  the 
Spaniards. 
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It  was  hard  for  the  cotiquistadores  to  judge  the  degree  of  civilization 
the  Indians  had  attained,  for  according  to  European  standards  they 
were  a  barbarous  people  of  no  intellectual  attainments  at  all.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  most  of  the  old  chronicles  give  the  impression  that 
the  Indians  were  savages,  an  absolutely  primitive  people — which  was 
not  the  case  at  all.  The  few  records  that  survived  the  wholesale 
burning  and  destruction  of  Indian  books  j)rove  that  the  Indians  were 
far  from  savagery  at  that  time. 

Soon  after  the  Spaniards  arrived,  the  Indian  civilization  under¬ 
went  further  transformations;  Spanish  traditions  and  customs  mingled 
with  Indian  ones,  forming  a  strange  mixture.  To  this  was  also  added 
the  influence  of  the  Me.xican  Indians  who  followed  the  conquidadores 
into  Guatemala. 

During  this  second  period  of  Guatemalan  history  the  Indians  lost 
much  of  their  individuality.  Pressure  was  brought  to  hear  on  them 
to  conform  to  the  customs  and  religion  of  the  invaders.  Very  soon 
villages  and  towns  were  founded  by  the  Spaniards;  the  outstanding 
feature  in  each  one  was  the  large  church  built  on  Spanish  architec¬ 
tural  lines.  Around  it  were  grouped  houses,  like  those  of  the  smaller 
Spanish  villages;  around  the  houses  the  thatched  huts  of  the  Indians 
were  place<l.  This  same  arrangement  may  still  be  seen  in  every  valley 
and  mountain  nook  in  the  country;  the  last  four  centuries  have 
hardly  changed  the  aspect  of  these  villages.  The  church  forms  the 
center  of  the  village  life,  and  in  the  open  square  in  front  of  it  all  the 
religious  and  civil  festivals  take  place.  By  the  end  of  the  colonial 
era,  the  Indian,  though  retaining  his  Indian  way  of  living,  had  become 
a  strange  mixture.  Many  had  a  strong  strain  of  white  blood;  these 
were  called  LadinoH.  In  the  last  century  their  number  reached  large 
proportions,  especially  in  some  of  the  southeastern  portions  of  the 
country,  where  the  real  Indian  has  completely  disappeared. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  traditions  and  old  customs  have  con¬ 
tinued,  perhaps  more  openly  than  in  the  three  centuries  immediately 
preceding.  A  semblance  of  old  lore  can  still  he  found,  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  sort  of  mongrel  civilization;  it  is  a  queer  mixture  of  foreign  influ¬ 
ences  made  by  the  Indian  mind  into  something  completely  new.  This 
is  what  is  mistaken  by  so  many  as  true  Indian  lore,  coming  directly 
from  the  Mayas,  but  a  good  three-(iuarters  of  it  is  outside  influences — 
not  necessarily  pure  Spanish,  but  also  Aztec,  Nahuatl,  and  Me.xican, 
likewise  African,  and  nowadays  in  some  places,  German — with  a 
strong  Indian  flavor. 

TRIBES 

The  Guatemalan  Indians  are  not  all  of  the  same  stock.  In  Guate¬ 
mala  to-day  there  are  21  different  groups,  more  or  less,  speaking  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  none  of  which  can  he  understood  outside  its  respec- 
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live  territory.  Most  of  these  groups  belong  to  the  large  Maj^a-Quiche 
family,  but  they  separated  from  the  parent  stock  so  long  ago  that  they 
developed  quite  different  languages,  as  well  as  diverse  habits  and  even 
physical  characteristics.  Therefore  they  may  really  be  called  different 
groups,  tribes,  or  races.  The  different  bloods  mixed  with  the  parent 
strain  in  smaller  or  larger  proportions  make  these  differences  very 
marked. 

To  the  Quiche  tribe,  whose  ancestors  were  living  in  the  fortified  city 
of  Utatlan  in  1524,  when  the  Spaniards  destroyed  tlds  last  Indian 
stronghold,  now  belong  such  important  centers  as  Santo  Tomas 
Chichicastenango,  Quezaltenango,  Totonicapan,  and  Momostenango, 
famed  for  its  lovely  woolen  blankets.  The  Quiche  Indians  are  a  clean 
and  industrious  lot.  Their  language  boasts  a  literature — among  its 
famous  books  is  the  Popol-Vuh,  or  so-called  Quich4  Bible,  a  classic 
which  has  been  translated  into  all  modern  languages;  it  is  full  of 
traditions  and  lore  relating  to  these  people,  beautifully  expressed,  and 
gives  an  insight  into  a  side  of  the  Indian  character  which  otherwise 
would  be  hard  to  understand.  The  Rabinal-Achi  is  also  written  in  the 
Quich4  language.  This  drama,  with  music  for  religious  dances,  is  full 
of  Quiche  traditions;  it  was  admirably  interpreted  and  translated  into 
Spanish  by  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  In  addition,  there  have  been  found  innumerable  land 
grants  in  the  Quiche  language,  the  most  important  being  the  titles 
belonging  to  the  “Senores  de  Totonicapan.” 

Next  in  importance  are  the  Cakchiquel  Indians,  also  of  the  same 
jiarent  stock.  They  live  near  wdiat  is  now  Guatemala  City,  and  their 
ancestors  occupied  the  stronghold  of  Iximche  when  the  Spaniards 
arrived.  They  also  have  an  important  literature;  Los  Anales  de  los 
CakcMqueles  has  been  translated  into  other  languages  and  studied  bj" 
students  interested  in  Indian  lore.  The  Cakchiquel  Indians  live  in  and 
around  such  centers  as  Tecpan,  Solola,  and  Antigua. 

Around  Lake  Atitlan  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  villages  which 
cling  precariously  to  the  cliffs  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  belong  to  three 
1  distinct  tribes.  Some  are  Quiches,  others  Cakchiqueles,  but  the 

greater  part  belong  to  the  Tzutuhil  tribe,  also  of  the  Maya-Quiche 
group  and  related  to  the  above,  even  though  their  physical  appearance 
differs  greatly.  They  are  good  fishermen,  their  canoes  being  quite 
distinctive,  built  in  a  style  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  had  a  stronghold  called  Tecpan-Atitlan  from  which  they 
defended  their  homes  against  the  Spaniards,  but  they  were  defeated 
like  all  the  rest  of  their  neighbors. 

The  Mam  Indians  were  living  in  and  around  the  great  fort  of 
Tzaculheu  when  the  invaders  arrived;  they  also  tried  to  resist  their 
enemies,  but  were  overcome.  The  descendants  of  this  race  still  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  city,  now  in  ruins,  and  also  in  Iluehuetenango. 
i 


IXlUAX  AVKAVKKS 

A  wimiitn  weaver.  usiriK  a  small  hand  loom,  is  pictured  by  the  (iuatemalan  artist,  Huml>erto  (laravito, 
in  this  canvas  which  was  include<l  in  the  Tan  American  Kxhibit  of  Paintings  in  Haltimore  in  1931. 


of  their  forefathers;  they  seldom  speak  even  the  Spanish  required  for 
trading  in  the  larger  eities.  This  fact  is  also  true  of  the  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Ixil  tribes,  or  what  are  commonly  known  as  the 
Pueblos  de  la  Sierra  (people  living  in  the  high  mountains  of  the 
Cuchumatanes  in  villages  like  Nebaj,  Chajul  and  Cotzal).  Their 
queer  clothes,  stolid  expressions,  small  bodies,  and  very  dark  com¬ 
plexions  distinguish  them  from  members  of  any  other  tribe. 

The  Pocoman  Indians  are  quite  different;  they  are  much  more 
easily  approached — perhaps  living  near  more  accessible  places  has 


They  are  verj’  stolid  looking,  mingle  seldom  with  outsiders  and  have 
kept  up  their  traditions  faithfully. 

The  Ketchi  Indians  live  nowadays  in  and  around  what  is  called 
Alta  Verapaz;  they  are  fine  specimens  of  human  beings.  A  strong 
strain  of  Clerman  blood  is  found  in  these  Indians,  but  they  still  retain 
their  Indian  habits  and  clothes,  which  make  a  startling  combination 
with  their  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair. 

The  Chuj  Indians  are  small  in  stature  and  have  the  true  Indian 
physique.  Their  traditions  and  mode  of  living  are  also  akin  to  those 
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brought  this  about,  perhaps  because  they  are  related  to  the  ancient 
Mexicans.  The  best  examples  of  the  Pocoman  tribe  are  to  be  found 
in  San  Martin  Jilotepeque  and  in  the  little  village  of  Mixco. 

In  the  vast  wilderness  of  Peten  in  the  north  of  Guatemala,  the 
Mopan  Indians  are  found,  also  scattered  groups  of  the  Lacandon 
Indians,  reputed  to  be  fierce  and  warlike.  Peten  was  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Mayas  after  leaving  Yucatan,  and  it  is  there  that 
some  of  their  true  descendants  may  be  encountered. 

To  the  above  list  of  tribes  many  more  might  still  be  added,  such  as 
the  Choi  and  Chorti  Indians,  all  belonging  to  the  same  parent  May a- 
Quiche  group.  None  of  these  peoples  understand  or  are  interested 
in  one  another;  in  fact  they  avoid  each  other  to  such  an  extent  that 
young  people  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  marry  outside  their  own 
tribe.  Should  this  happen,  however,  as  it  does  in  these  modern 
times,  the  one  punished  is  always  the  girl,  who  leaves  her  people,  and 
adopts  the  clothes  and  customs  of  the  tribe  into  which  she  has  mar¬ 
ried. 

Besides  the  afore-mentioned  tribes,  we  have  the  Pipil  Indians,  who 
are  a  distinct  Mexican  tribe;  their  name,  meaning  youth,  evidently 
originated  from  their  appearance.  They  live  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  but  principally  near  Escuintla  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Amatitlan,  Zacapa  and  Salama.  They  migrated  to  Guatemala  in 
pre-Columbian  times. 

The  only  tribe  which,  with  its  language,  is  considered  autochthon¬ 
ous  is  the  Sinca,  whose  descendants  live  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Guatemalan  Indian  tribes  form  a  true  Tower  of  Babel,  but 
some  of  the  languages  are  fast  disappearing. 

In  every  village  there  is  always  a  native  alcalde,  or  official,  chosen 
by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  one  named  by  the  Central  Government  in 
Guatemala  City.  The  alcalde  chosen  by  the  people  has  often  several 
Indian  regidores  to  help  him  maintain  his  dignity.  He  is  the  go-be¬ 
tween  and  interpreter,  the  one  who  settles  all  affairs  and  disputes 
amongst  his  people,  and  takes  long  journeys  into  the  capital  city  to 
confer  with  the  President  on  any  important  questions  which  may 
arise,  usually  land  disputes  with  the  Ladinos. 

CLOTHES 

Each  tribe  wears  its  own  distinctive  costume,  no  two  being  alike; 
even  in  small  and  seemingly  insignificant  details  they  vary  according 
to  the  tribe.  One  recognizes  an  Indian’s  origin  by  his  garb.  Form¬ 
erly  only  the  priests  and  high  ollicials  in  the  large  centers  had  em¬ 
broidered  clothes;  the  Indians  in  the  mountains  wore  only  loin 
cloths,  and  a  tzute,  or  large  handkerchief,  to  keep  the  sun  off  their 
shoulders.  Now  all  Indians  wear  brightly  embroidered  costumes. 
The  men’s  is  a  mixture,  resulting  from  Spanish  influences  and  true 
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Indian  ideas.  This  is  usually  the  so-called  Caplxhay,  from  the  Capa 
y  Saya  (cape  and  skirt)  of  the  Spaniards;  it  is  a  most  useful  garment 
of  dark  wool,  which  protects  the  wearer  from  the  rain  and  keeps  him 
warm  in  the  colder  mountain  regions. 

A  woman  wears  a  huipil,  or  blouse,  on  which  she  puts  a  great  deal 
of  work,  with  a  skirt  which  is  either  tightly  wound  around  the  hips, 
making  her  trot  along  instead  of  walk,  or  loosely  pleated  around  the 
waist.  The  skirt,  held  up  by  a  richly-embroidered  belt,  may  vary  in 
length,  some  women  wearing  it  down  to  the  ankles,  others  up  to  the 
knees,  all  depending  on  where  they  live  and  whether  much  climbing 
has  to  be  done.  Some  use  a  shawl  over  the  head,  others  just  a  strip 
of  cloth  in  the  tribal  colors,  while  still  others  wear  beautiful  hair 
ribbons,  or  simply  adorn  their  hair  with  varicolored  wool. 

Ked  is  a  favorite  color,  especially  among  the  men;  red  jackets  gaily 
embroidered,  red  head  cloths,  red  shirts  with  the  tribal  design  on 
them,  all  help  to  make  the  men  look  very  distinctive. 

Kvery  village  weaves  its  own  clothes;  small  hand  looms  can  be 
seen  in  almost  every  hut,  the  women  being  the  ones  who  do  the 
work — very  seldom  do  the  men  take  part.  The  clothes  are  for  the 
most  part  made  out  of  cotton  in  the  two  natural  colors  produced  in 
the  country,  white  and  brown  (cuyuHcate).  The  patterns  are  either 
embroidered  after  the  cloth  is  woven,  or  put  in  while  the  weaving  is 
in  process.  For  coloring,  natural  vegetable  dyes  are  used,  although 
nowadays  many  employ  aniline  dyes  bought  in  the  city. 

Silk  is  now  us(‘d  only  for  festive  garments,  wool  being  preferred  as  it 
helps  the  wearer  to  keep  warm,  especially  in  the  highlands  where 
frost  can  be  found  on  the  ground  every  morning.  The  woolen  hand- 
woven  blankets  are  delightful,  being  waterproofand  almost  everlasting. 

The  different  designs  on  the  clothes  are  symbolic,  but  the  true 
meaning  of  the  symbols  has  generally  been  forgotten,  except  where  a 
soothsayer  or  high  official  still  has  an  inkling  of  their  meaning. 
.\evt*rtheless  the  tribal  design  is  strictly  adhered  to  by  all;  even  small 
children  wear  clothes  identical  with  those  of  their  parents.  The 
symbol  is  carried  out  in  every  article  of  wearing  apparel  and  is  never 
copied  by  a  neighboring  tribe.  The  Indians  are  clever  in  combining 
all  sorts  of  colors  and  in  making  different  kinds  of  stitches.  The 
“tied  and  dyed”  method  of  coloring  cotton  is  very  frequently  used 
for  their  skirts;  the  more  ‘^jatipen”  us  the  knots  are  culled,  the  more 
valuable  the  piece  is.  The  coin  necklaces,  which  are  much  worn, 
are  beautiful  and  very  expensive.  They  are  seldom  for  sale,  even 
though  the  wearer  is  in  need  of  money;  the  coins  are  mostly  old 
Spanish  silver.  In  one  village,  Sacapulas,  the  wf)men  wear  a  breast 
piece  made  of  ohl  Peruvian  coins  surrounded  with  minute  silver 
symbolic  figures. 
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The  “pieces  of  eight,”  and  other  old  coins,  some  of  them  many 
sided,  are  favorites  for  these  chachales,  or  coin  necklaces.  The  former 
were  the  fii’st  ones  coined  in  Cluatemala  when  the  Spaniards  estab¬ 
lished  the  mint  in  Central  America,  and  the  Indians  have  a  super¬ 
stition  that  they  bring  good  luck,  but  only  when  they  are  accjuired 
as  a  gift,  never  when  bought.  Some  Indians  who  are  fortunate  or 
rich  enough  still  have  these  macacos,  as  they  are  called,  in  gold. 

The  men  for  the  most  part  wear  palm-leaf  hats,  weaving  them 
themselves,  into  different  shapes.  It  is  cjuite  amusing  to  watch  a 
row  of  Indians  walking  along  the  street,  each  busily  making  a  hat  for 
himself.  The  Xahuala  Indians  have  hats  made  out  of  black  beeswax 
and  shaped  exactly  like  a  derby. 


AN  KMimoiDKREL)  HKl.T 

'l'ril)!il  (iesiKtis  lire  closely  lulheretl  to  in  viirious  nrticles  of  clothing!  niiule  by  the  liuliiuis.  The  heavily 
embroidered  tielts  resemble  tai>eslry. 


I’rimitive  wheels,  spindles,  looms,  and  methods  for  dyeing  are  still 
used  all  over  the  country,  just  as  they  were  several  centuries  ago  by 
the  ancestttrs  of  the  present  Indians.  The  finished  product  is  always 
a  thing  of  beauty,  whether  plain  or  symbolic.  Some  of  the  more 
complicated  fiuijnles  take  six  months  to  weave  and  are  worn  as  long 
as  they  last,  often  being  patched  until  little  of  the  original  piece  re¬ 
mains.  When  an  Indian  woman  is  working,  she  generally  turns  her 
hulpil  inside  out  to  save  wear  and  tear  on  it. 

Marriage  veils  and  ceremonial  costumes  are  things  of  beauty 
although  (pieerly  shaped,  and  show  a  very  strong  Spanish  influenee, 
in  both  cut  and  design.  The  trousei-s  and  eoats  usual  among  the 
men  have  a  foreign  cut,  but  are  most  amusingly  worn,  so  that  they 
look  fjuite  original  and  not  like  imported  fashions.  Individuality 
is  the  key-note  to  the  whole  subject  of  Indian  clothes,  which,  sad  to 
say,  are  disappearing  rapidly,  the  Ladino  elothes  taking  the  place  of 
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the  colorful  and  picturesque  costumes  which  make  their  wearers  look 
like  hrijiht  birds  along  the  highways  of  the  countrj". 

LIFE  AMONG  THE  INDIANS 

The  Indians  are  more  inclined  to  agriculture  than  to  any  other 
occupation;  to  them  the  various  seasons  of  the  year  are  of  utmost 
importance,  especially  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  Since  corn, 
their  principal  food,  plays  such  an  important  part  in  their  lives,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  time  for  planting  the  corn  is  made  the 
occasion  for  special  celebrations.  Even  though  Indians  are  working 
far  away  from  home  on  plantations,  nothing  can  keep  them  from 
going  home  to  plant  their  own  little  patch  of  corn.  Every  village 
has  a  special  ceremony  for  corn-planting  time,  the  corn  being  blessed 
by  the  village  priest. 

In  some  places  the  different  kinds  of  corn  (yellow,  black,  and  white), 
which  have  been  stored  from  the  previous  year,  are  taken  out  and 
put  in  the  church,  which  is  decorated  with  flowers,  pine  needles,  and 
candles.  Each  family  worships  around  its  own  corn,  while  the  priest 
celebrates  mass  and  blesses  the  grain.  In  other  places  the  corn  is 
taken  out  to  the  fields,  three  small  pine  trees  planted,  and  a  picture 
of  San  Isidro,  the  patron  saint  of  planters,  hung  on  the  middle  tree. 
The  trees  are  then  decorated  with  fruit,  and  under  them  the  corn  is 
placed  according  to  its  size,  candles  are  lighted  and  incense  (copal)  is 
burned  underneath,  while  the  relatives  and  friends  pray  that  the  crop 
will  be  a  good  one  and  that  there  will  be  sufficient  rain  throughout 
the  season.  In  still  other  villages  large  candles  are  placed  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  field  and  many  prayem  are  offered  before  the  corn 
is  planted.  When  the  corn  is  ripe,  all  the  relatives  and  friends  are 
obliged  to  help  the  owner  gather  his  crop,  after  which  there  is  another 
celebration  with  music  and  of  course  much  “white-eye.” 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  Indians  returning  to  their  home  villages 
for  the  great  fiesta  of  their  patron  saint.  They  bring  with  them  all 
sorts  of  goods  to  trade  at  the  fair  held  in  front  of  the  church,  where  a 
regular  nomad  village  springs  up  overnight.  The  priest  baptizes 
wholesale  on  the  day  of  the  fiesta,  the  children  one  and  all  receiving 
the  saint’s  name. 

Marriage  is  quite  another  affair;  the  witch-doctor  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  that  ceremony,  either  at  the  house  where  the  wedding 
feast  is  in  progress,  or  later  in  the  woods  where  he  has  his  stand. 
He  is  an  important  personage,  nothing  ever  taking  place  without  his 
first  being  consulted.  If  a  youth  wants  to  marry,  the  witch-doctor 
is  consulted;  if  the  verdict  is  given  that  the  girl  chosen  is  too  frail  for 
work,  the  young  man  is  urged  to  look  around  for  another  one  who  will 
not  be  an  expense  to  him  through  illness.  Many  ceremonies  are  gone 
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througrh  before  a  wedding  takes  place;  usually  the  girl  has  little  to 
say  on  the  subject,  the  parents  doing  the  bargaining;  very  strict  rules 
govern  the  chastity  of  a  maiden.  The  Indians  are  a  moral  lot;  only 
after  mixing  with  outsiders  do  they  noticeably  relax  from  their  strict 
codes. 

For  example,  in  some  places  it  is  obligatory  for  the  murderer  of  a 
husband  or  father  to  sustain  the  family  of  the  man  he  has  killed  until 
such  time  as  the  youngest  child  is  old  enough  to  work,  or  the  youngest 
daughter  married  and  provision  made  for  the  support  of  the  widow. 
In  another  place  no  man  or  woman  outside  the  tribe  is  allowed  to 
pass  the  night  within  the  limits  of  the  village.  Some  villages  prohibit 
drinking  to  the  state  of  intoxication,  and  anybody  so  inclined  must 


<’ourtMiy  of  Lilly  <le  Jooih  Osborne 
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leave  his  village  and  not  return  until  completely  sober;  in  others  a 
girl  must  give  proof  of  her  ability  to  cook  and  weave  before  she  is 
allowed  to  marry,  and  while  her  wedding  guests  wait,  she  must  grind 
corn  and  prepare  food  for  them,  which  must  be  exactly  to  their  taste. 
Otherwise  they  are  allowed  to  chastise  her  as  they  leave. 

Whenever  Indians  reach  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  they  simul¬ 
taneously  take  off  their  hats,  and  deposit  floral  offerings  on  a  stone 
altar  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Mountain.  Upon  reaching  a  clear  brook  they 
will  leave  stones  on  which  they  have  placed  flowers  and  pine  needles; 
at  a  hot  spring,  however,  they  leave  a  bundle  of  sticks  tied  together. 

Indian  fiestas  are  celebrated  in  a  primitive  way,  music  being  played 
on  the  Indian  instruments,  the  Marimba,  Tun,  and  Chirimla,  which 
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make  day  and  night  horrible  with  their  sounds.  Symbolic  dances, 
the  participants  in  which  wear  masks,  take  place  to  the  different 
tunes.  These  dances,  mostly  of  Spanish  origin  but  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Indian  influence,  are  performed  only  on  special  occasions.  The 
Torito  and  the  Moros  are  of  distinct  Spanish  flavor,  while  the  Gracejo 
is  purely  Indian. 

Ever\’  village  has  some  specialty  by  which  it  distinguishes  itself, 
splendid  hand-woven  textiles,  which  the  inhabitants  trade  in  other 
markets  in  Guatemala  or  even  in  other  countries:  woven  mats,  called 
tules,  made  of  swamp  reeds;  string  hags  of  very  special  design  and 
kind;  woolen  blankets;  embroidered  huipiles  which  the  natives  trade 
outside  their  own  territory";  pottery  in  various  shapes  and  sizes; 
glazed  ware  famous  for  its  resistance  to  both  heat  and  cold;  water 
jugs  of  splendid  ])roportions ;  or  gourds  beautifully  carved.  To  obtain 
a  special  article  made  in  far  off  villages,  people  will  wait  a  whole  year 
for  its  annual  fair.  Traders  peddle  their  wares  in  the  different  villages 
on  market  days,  regular  routes  existing  along  the  mountain.  The 
goods  are  carried  on  the  Indian’s  back,  suspended  by  a  tumpline  across 
his  forehead;  if  he  is  wealthy,  however,  the  load  will  be  carried  by 
a  mule  or  a  decrejnt  horse,  while  his  wife  and  small  children  trail 
along  on  foot. 

The  descendant  of  a  tribe  or  race  which  originally  came  from  Mexico 
will  wait  until  the  drj"  season,  when  the  roads  are  passable  and 
traders  from  Mexico  come  into  the  town  with  their  wares,  to  obtain 
his  particular  and  distinctive  belt  and  thus  he  able  to  show  clearly 
his  descent. 

Hut  now  strange  customs  are  fast  dying  out  and  taking  with  them 
much  of  the  beauty  and  picturesque  atmosphere  which  gives  Guate¬ 
mala  such  an  exotic  flavor  of  its  own. 


COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  NOTES 


Special  library  science  collection. — During  the  past  month  the  library 
has  added  three  titles  to  its  special  collection  of  over  40  hooks  on 
library  science  in  languages  other  than  English.  The  new  acquisi¬ 
tions  include  Norme  per  il  catalogo  degli  stompati,  published  by  the 
Vatican  Library  in  Vatican  City;  Catalogacidn  y  ordenacion  de  Biblio- 
tecas — Instruccianes  elemeniales,  por  Jorge  Rubi6,  Barcelona,  Taber; 
and  Como  se  forma  nna  biblioteca,  por  Federico  Carlos  Sainz  de  Robles, 
Valencia,  Cuadernos  de  Cultura,  No.  12.  The  Vatican  code  of  cat¬ 
aloguing  rules  comprises  400  pages;  although  it  is  apparently  based 
on  those  of  the  American  Library  Association,  it  is  a  larger  publica¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  work  that  should  prove  most  useful  to  librarians  in  the 
countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  book  by  Rubi6,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  contains  only  49  pages,  includes  very  usefid  instruc¬ 
tion  for  library  workers  and  is  illustrated  with  color  plates  and 
drawings  of  library  equipment. 

Dr.  Harvey  Bassler. — A  recent  visitor  to  the  library  was  Dr.  Harvey 
Bassler,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Amazon. 
For  the  past  10  years  he  has  been  especially  interested  in  geological 
exploration  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ecuadorean  and  Peruvian 
Andes.  During  this  period  he  acquired  an  unusually  large  library  on 
Latin  America — reported  to  contain  more  than  60,000  volumes — 
which  contains  one  of  the  outstanding  collections  of  Pan  Americana. 
Doctor  Bassler  created  The  Harvey  Bassler  Foundation,  which  pub¬ 
lished  in  1931  A  survey  of  Mexican  .scientific  periodicals,  by  Anita 
Melville  Ker. 

Notes  jrom  Mexico. — In  the  supplement  of  El  Libro  y  El  Pueblo, 
Me.xico,  May,  1932,  appears  an  interesting  list  of  138  children’s 
books  in  Spanish.  It  was  prepared  by  Miss  Juana  Manrique  de 
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Lara,  a  former  student  at  a  United  States  library  sehool.  The  works 
cited  include  translations  from  English  and  French  and  many  by 
Mexican  authors. 

The  same  issue  also  contains  the  text  of  new  library  regulations 
issued  for  the  guidance  of  public  libraries  in  Mexico  by  the  Bureau 
of  Libraries  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education.  The  rules 
include  special  arrangements  for  home  lending. 

Recent  acquisitions. — Books  of  special  interest  received  during  the 
past  month  include  the  following: 

Obras  de  Juan  de  Castellanos.  Edici6n  de  Parra  Ledn  Hermanos  en  honienaje 
al  Lilxjrtador  Simdti  BoHvar  con  inotivo  del  cent6sinio  aniversario  de  su  muerte. 
Prologo  del  doctor  Caracciolo  Parra  .  .  .  Tomo  2.  Caracas,  Parra  Le6n  Her- 
inanos,  1932.  559  p.  4“. 

Memoria  de  la  cuestion  de  Hmites  entre  Mexico  y  Guatemala  y  de  los  trabajos 
cjecutados  en  la  frontcra  de  anibos  pafses  por  la  comi.sidn  mcxicana  de  reconoci- 
niiento  de  dicha  frontcra  primero,  y  dcspues  por  la  coini.sidn  mexicana  de  Hmites 
para  cl  trazo  de  la  Hnea  divi.soria  entre  ainbas  repiiblicas.  Por  el  ingcnicro 
.\lbcrto  .Amador.  Tomo  1.  Mexico,  Imprcnta  de  la  Secretaria  de  Relaciones 
Kxteriores,  1931.  f).S3  p.  ilus.  map.s.  4°. 

iniciacion  de  la  reptiblica.  Contribiicidn  al  e.studio  do  la  evolucion  politica 
y  .social  del  Peru.  (Por]  Jorge  Ba.sadre.  Tomo  1-2.  Lima,  Librcria  Francesa 
Cicntifica  y  Ca.sa  editorial  Rosay,  1929^-30.  8°.  2  vols. 

Cuhagua.  [Por]  Enriejue  Bernardo  Xiinez.  Paris,  Editorial  “Ix*  Livre  Libre,” 
1931.  138  p.  8“. 

Hostos:  ciudadano  de  America.  [Por]  .Antonio  S.  Petlreira.  Madrid,  Talleres 
rlc  Espasa-Calpe,  S.  .A.,  1932.  264  p.  8". 

Jose  Antonio  Saco  fui  en  caracter.  [Por]  Federico  Cordova.  Habana,  Tipo- 
grafia  Molina  y  cfa.,  1931.  80  p.  8". 

Encuadernaciones  artisticas  mericanas,  siglos  xvi  al  xix.  [Por]  Manuel  Romero 
<le  Terreros.  Monografias  bibliognificas  mexicanas  niimero  24.  Mexico,  Im- 
prenta  de  la  Secretaria  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  1932.  xxvii,  25p.  48  plates.  8°. 

El  Ecuador  en  cien  anos  de  independencia  18J0-1930.  Tomo  1-2.  [Por]  J. 
Gonzalo  Orellana.  Qtiito,  Escuela  Tipografica  Salesiana,  1930.  4”.  2  vols. 

Inter- American  congress  of  rectors,  deans,  and  educators  in  general,  Habana,  Cuba, 
February  20-23,  1930.  Report  of  the  chairman  of  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  of  .America.  Washington,  Govt.  i)rint.  office,  1931.  136  p.  8®.  (Pub¬ 

lications  of  the  Di'partment  of  State,  conference  .series.  No.  8.) 

Equivoeaciones:  ensa}’os  sobre  literatura  i>enultima.  [Por]  Jorge  Ba.sadre. 
Lima,  Ca.sa  editora  “Ixi  Opinidn  Nacional,”  1928.  56  j).  8®. 

Se  ban  sublevado  los  Indios.  .  .  [Por]  Luis  .Alberto  Silnchez.  Lima,  Ca.sa  edi¬ 
tora  “Ixi  Opinidn  Nacional,”  1928.  69  p.  8®. 

La  multitud,  la  ciudad  y  el  camjto  en  la  historia  del  Peru.  [Por]  Jorge  Basadre. 
Lima,  Imprenta  A.  J.  Rivas  Berrio,  1929.  234  p.  4®. 

IjOS  gobernadores  dr  Guayaquil  del  sigh  xviii.  (Notas  para  la  historia  de  la 
ciudad  durante  los  anos  de  1763  a  1803.)  [Por]  .Abel-Romeo  Ca.stillo.  Ma<lrid, 
Imprenta  de  Galo  Suez,  1931.  397  p.  4®. 

Dereeho  internacional  publico.  (Curso  universitario.)  Por  .Alberto  Ulloa  .  .  .. 
Tomo  1-2.  Lima,  Impre.sores  Sanmarti  y  cia.,  1926-1929.  8®.  2  vols. 

El  folio  arbitral  del  presidente  de  Estados  IJnidos  de  Amirica  en  la  curstiAn  de 
Tacna  y  Arica.  Por  Alberto  Ulloa.  .  .  .  Lima,  Imp-  Seminario  y  cia.,  1925. 
110  p.  8°. 
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Escoln  inoitirna:  conctilo/i  c  iiniticnx.  [Pori  Maria  <los  Reis  C.vinp;>s.  Uij  de 
Janeiro,  Kst.  (irai)hieo  Fernaiules  &  Holie,  1932.  2S4  p.  12". 

New  magazines  and  periodicals  received  for  the  first  time  durin" 
the  past  month  are  as  follows; 

licviKta  Orlo.  (Organo  del  Griijx)  rniversitario.)  .Vpartado  fi3S,  Quito,  Ecua¬ 
dor.  (Monthly.)  .\no  1,  Xo.  2  y  3,  inarzo-ahril,  1932.  lUip.  0  by  8'  ;  inches. 

lioletin  (ltd  Couxcjo  de  Saliid  Piiblica.  Montevidei>,  I'niguay.  (Monthly.) 
Ano  1,  Xo.  1,  encro,  febrero,  inarzo  de  1932.  247  p.  (>'2  by  9)2  inches. 

Pan  American  Xewx.  Hogotu,  Colombia.  (Weekly.)  Year  1,  Xo.  2,  July  2, 
1932.  4  pages,  illus.  10  by  14  inches. 

(iaceta  Jnrhiicn  Trimcxtral.  .\i)artado  de  Correo  Xo.  58,  San  Cristobal, 
Kstado  Tdchira,  Venezuela.  .\no  1,  Xo.  1,  julio-.setiembre  do  1932.  74  p. 

(>'2  by  9,'2  inches. 

Index  Tranxlalionum.  (International  llibliograj)hy  of  Translations.)  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  2,  rue  de  Montpensicr  (Palais 
Royal),  Paris,  France.  [Vol.  1],  Xo.  1,  July  1932.  57  p.  8  by  10^4  inches. 

Rerixta  Pananuna  de  Conlahilidad.  (Revista  iniblicada  i)or  el  Instituto  Pan- 
ameho  de  Contadores.)  .\j)artado  301,  Panama,  Panama.  Vol.  1,  Xo.  1,  juliode 
1932.  48  p.  0  by  9*2  inches. 

Diario  de  lox  Debatex  del  Congrexo  Conxlilniienle  dc  lUdl.  Lima,  Peru.  (Daily.) 
18  de  abril  de  1932.  42  p.  9*2  by  12^4  inehes. 

lialclim  de  Ediica^do  Pnblica.  (Publicaci'u*  trimestral  da  Dircctoria  CJcral  de 
Instriicvao  Publica  do  Districto  Federal.)  Rio  de  Janeiro.  (Quarterly.)  Anno 
1,  Xo.  3,  julho-setembro,  1930.  173  p.  ilus.  (i  by  9  inches. 
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^fnternity  and  child  welfare  work. — Much  interesting  and  helpful 
child  welfare  work  is  being  done  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  by  the  Cruzada 
Pro  Infancia,  a  society  which  though  organized  only  two  years  ago, 
has  already  initiated  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  development  of 
normal  healthy  children. 

Many  of  the  activities  of  the  society  center  around  its  dispensary, 
formally  opened  on  May  18,  1931,  where  prenatal  care  is  given  to 
mothers,  milk  distributed,  general  e.xaminations  are  made,  and  treat¬ 
ments  given.  Since  February,  1932,  the  services  of  an  eye,  ear,  and 
nose  specialist  and  a  dentist  have  been  secured  and  the  work  further 
broadened  by  the  installation  of  violet-ray  treatment  apparatus. 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  society  with  the 
maternity  ward  of  the  medical  clinic  to  have  maternity  cases  coming 
under  the  observation  of  the  dispensary  cared  for  there;  but  when  this 
is  not  possible,  the  society  sees  that  the  mother  is  attended  by  a 
trainetl  midwife.  In  cases  where  she  can  not  bear  the  full  e.vpense 
of  proper  care,  the  society  contributes  the  necessary  amount.  In 
connection  with  this  work  the  society  maintains  several  beds  for 
expectant  mothers  who  need  to  rest  before  or  immediately  following 
hospitalization.  As  yet  this  service  is  limited,  but  the  society  hopes 
to  be  able  to  extend  it  as  time  goes  on  to  an  increasing  number  of 
needy  women.  Those  motherswhocan  not  afford  to  purchase  clothing 
for  their  children  are  given  layettes. 

.\nother  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  society  is  its  activities 
in  assisting  the  unemployed.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  work  is  often  secured;  this  however,  is  not  always 
possible  and  then  other  aid  must  bo  sought.  Many  times  the  society 
enlists  the  interest  of  the  Vincentinos,  a  well-organized  charity  asso¬ 
ciation  which  will  provide  rent  ami  provisions  until  the  wage  earner 
can  again  find  work. 

Realizing  the  immense  value  of  furnishing  children  with  adeipiate 
playtime  in  the  midst  <»f  healthful  surroundings,  the  society  has 
organized  special  activities  at  the  large  central  playground.  There 
a  health  nurse  is  maintaim'd  who  supi'rvisivs  the  grounds,  directs 
exercises,  and  gives  sun  baths  and  lunches  to  children  mailing  spi'cial 
attention.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  society,  high-school  students 
have  tak<*n  over  the  supervision  of  games  and  the  Soci(*ty  for  the 
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Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  further  assisted  by  teaching  the 
children  to  plan  and  tend  small  gjardens  in  space  set  aside  for  that 
purpose  in  the  playground. 

In  all  its  work  the  society  has  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
Government,  which  has  contributed  the  services  of  two  health  nurses 
and  a  dentist.  The  physicians  connected  with  the  dispensary  have 
given  their  services  free,  as  have  also  the  girls  who  keep  the  records. 

Last  October  the  society  sponsored  a  children’s  week,  and  plans 
are  already  being  made  for  a  similar  celebration  this  year.  Beginning 
on  October  12,  which  is  officially  recognized  as  Children’s  Day  by  the 
Government,  a  varied  and  extremely  interesting  program  was  carried 
out.  The  second  day  was  devoted  to  mothers  and  nursing  babies. 
A  matinee  was  held  in  a  theater  in  each  suburb  for  mothers,  a  series 
of  lectures  on  child  care  begun,  and  awards  were  made  to  the  most 
healthy  children  registered  at  the  public  health  centers. 

The  following  day  interest  was  centered  around  children  in  the 
hospitals,  and  the  lectures  dealt  with  the  prevention  of  certain  diseases 
and  the  necessity  for  adequate  and  timely  hospital  treatment.  Hospi¬ 
tals  were  visited  by  different  groups,  who  gave  entertainments  and 
carried  to  each  child  a  new  garment,  a  toy,  and  a  bag  of  candies  and 
fruit. 

On  the  fourth  day  children  in  asylums  or  institutions  were  the 
object  of  attention.  Committees  visited  every  children’s  home  to 
study  conditions  there,  and  make  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 
The  children  themselves  were  remembered  with  garments  and  toys. 
A  feature  of  the  day  was  a  picnic  held  in  one  of  the  playgrounds  for 
the  children  of  these  institutions. 

The  fifth  day  was  devoted  to  school  children.  Approjiriate  pn)grams 
were  held  in  the  schools  and  awards  made  to  the  students  who  had 
done  outstanding  work.  Some  of  the  children  took  this  opportunity 
to  further  the  activities  of  the  society;  money  was  given  by  the  boys, 
and  tiny  garments,  their  own  handiwork,  were  contributed  by  the 
girls. 

The  sixth  day  was  dedicated  to  working  children.  The  trade  schools 
were  closed  for  the  day  and  all  the  students  given  passes  to  an  indus¬ 
trial  exhibit  and  its  amusement  features.  Even  the  boys  in  the  re¬ 
formatory  were  allowed  to  participate,  and  although  they  were  not 
l)ermitted  to  leave  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  they  were  e.xcused 
from  their  regular  duties  to  enjoy  a  program  of  their  own. 

In  an  effort  to  make  its  work  more  effective,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Welfare  of  (’olomhia  has  reorganized  the  section 
in  charge  of  the  national  child  welfare  service.  The  jiersonnel  of  the 
division  now  includes  a  physician,  two  student  i)hysicians,  seven 
nurses,  a  gynecologist,  and  an  eye,  ear,  and  throat  specialist. 
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A  maternal  hj'giene  and  child  nutrition  clinic  which  is  expected  to 
play  an  important  role  in  preventing  and  combating  diseases  among 
children  of  the  capital  has  recently  been  opened  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  Guatemala  in  its  office  in  Guatemala  City.  The  new 
clinic  is  in  charge  of  three  specialists  in  gynecology  and  pediatrics,  a 
graduate  nurse,  and  an  assistant.  While  established  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  treatment  for  the  sick,  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  the 
clinic  will  also  be  to  teach  mothers  to  find  the  proper  diet  for  their 
children.  All  women  who  have  had  any  difficulties  arising  from  nutri¬ 
tion  problems  are  being  urged  to  visit  the  clinic.  No  charge  is  made 
for  the  service. 

Interesting  innovations  in  the  usual  welfare  programs  for  mothers 
and  children  have  been  made  in  Mexico,  where  a  mothers’  night 
school  has  been  opened  and  a  service  established  for  home  delivery  of 
the  milk  prescribed  for  children  treated  by  specialists  in  the  clinics  of 
the  National  Child  Welfare  Association.  The  latter  service  was  begun 
last  spring  when  the  National  Child  Welfare  Association  decided  to 
broaden  its  work  in  the  capital  by  preparing  the  milk  and  special 
food  prescribed  for  each  child  and  deliv'ering  it  to  the  home  under 
conditions  which  would  insure  its  freshness.  The  association  was 
organized  in  January,  1929,  and  has  now  extended  to  all  the  States  of 
the  Republic  its  varied  activities,  which  include  the  maintenance  of 
children’s  homes,  medical  centers  for  mothers  and  children,  clinics, 
and  milk  stations;  but  the  plan  being  tried  out  in  Mexico  City  is 
unique. 

The  night  school  for  mothers  was  opened  in  Mexico  City  on  June  13. 
In  contrast  to  the  usual  type  of  educational  opportunity  offered 
mothers,  which  includes  simply  courses  in  child  care  and  hygiene,  there 
are  classes  in  typewriting  and  stenography  in  addition  to  the  subjects 
of  a  purely  domestic  nature.  The  supervision  and  maintenance  of  the 
school  is  in  charge  of  the  Government  of  Federal  District. 

The  provision  of  sjiecial  lunches  for  undernourished  children  attend¬ 
ing  the  ])rimarA'  school  at  the  Teachers’  College  in  Asuncion  was 
recently  begun  by  the  National  Red  C’ross  of  Pauaouay.  The  society 
has  also  established  a  similar  service  in  the  maternity  clinic  and  does 
other  important  child  welfare  work  through  its  milk  stations  and 
dispensary. 

Social-weljare  actlritiei^  of  the  (torernment  of  AV  Salraifor. — The 
official  social  welfare  program  of  El  Salvador  is  carried  on  through  the 
Dejiartment  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Health.  In  general,  the  Department  of  Public  Health  is 
concerned  with  the  pr<q)hylaxis  of  disease,  for  which  it  maintains 
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vaccination  and^sanitation  services,  while  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Social  Welfare  is  engaged  in  the  other  phase  of  the  problem — the 
treatment  of  disease.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  applicable  to 
all  the  activities  of  either  division  of  the  Government;  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health  is  in  charge  of  the  children  and  mothers’  clinic 
in  San  Salvador,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Public  Health  is 
directly  responsible,  among  other  things,  for  child-welfare  activities 
which  are  preventive  rather  than  therapeutic  in  character  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  all  national  orphanages  and  homes  for  the  aged. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare 
centers  around  the  administration  of  the  national  hospitals.  These 
institutions,  which  number  17  in  all,  are  accustomed  to  care  for  more 
than  28,000  patients  yearly.  The  largest  hospital  is  the  Rosales, 
located  in  San  Salvador.  Its  regular  medical  and  surgical  services 
total  15,  and  there  are  also  4  special  ser\’ices  besides  the  bacteriological 
laboratory'.  According  to  the  report  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Department  early  in  1932,  1,673  operations  were  per¬ 
formed  in  the  hospital  during  the  preceding  year,  16,284  laboratory 
tests  made,  and  330,239  prescriptions  filled.  A  total  of  355  cases  were 
treated  in  the  section  of  pathological  anatomy  and  4,605  in  the  physio¬ 
therapy  service.  Persons  attending  the  free  clinics  of  the  hospital 
during  the  year  numbered  8,991.  Recent  improvements  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  buildings  include  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  emerg¬ 
ency  ward  and  a  separate  division  for  tuberculosis  patients. 

The  second  largest  hospital  in  the  Republic  is  in  Santa  Ana.  A 
total  of  5,789  patients  were  stated  to  have  been  treated  in  this  insti¬ 
tution  during  the  year  1931.  The  extent  of  its  work  is  indicated  by 
the  reports  that  surgical  operations  numbered  229,  treatments  in  its 
])hysiotherapic  service  1,546,  and  tests  in  the  bacteriological  labora¬ 
tory  1,377.  Two  new  floors  were  added  to  the  building  during  the 
year,  one  to  form  an  extension  to  the  tuberculosis  ward  and  the  other 
for  use  in  the  general  services.  Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  its 
work,  however,  was  the  establishment  of  free  dental  service  in  charge 
of  a  competent  dentist. 

The  other  hospitals  are  located  at  Chalchuapa,  Metapan,  Usulutan. 
Sonsonate,  Nueva  San  Salvador,  Ahuachapan,  San  Miguel,  Zacateco- 
luca,  San  Vicente,  Santiago  de  Maria,  Jucuapa,  Suchitoto,  C’halate- 
nango,  Cojutepecpie,  and  La  Lnion.  These  are  necessarily  smaller 
but  their  contribution  to  the  health  of  the  Republic  is  no  less 
im|)ortant. 

Orphanages  are  maintained  by  the  Government  at  San  Salvador. 
Santa  Ana,  San  Miguel,  Sonsonate,  and  Santa  Tecla.  A  total  of  884 
children  were  being  cared  for  in  these  institutions  at  the  close  of  1931. 
Another  interesting  child-welfare  activity  is  the  day  nursery  attended 
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by  3r),012  small  children  during  the  past  year.  The  nursery  at  Son- 
sonate,  founded  as  a  private  charity,  passed  during:  October  to  the 
direction  of  the  Government  and  is  now  functioning:  as  a  part  of  the 
hospital  in  that  city. 

The  National  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  the  Central  Insane  Asylum, 
and  several  other  homes  complete  the  list  of  social-welfare  institutions 
maintained  by  the  Government. 

Throug:h  the  public  health  service  the  Government  is  able  to  keep 
an  effective  control  over  epidemics  of  various  kinds,  improve  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  enforce  existing:  sanitary  legislation. 

For  the  purposes  of  organization  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
is  divided  into  five  different  sections,  each  of  which  has  its  specific 
duties.  To  one  is  assigned  the  vaccination  service,  to  another  the 
treatment  and  prophylaxis  of  hookworm  and  venereal  diseases,  to  a 
third  the  inspection  of  food  products,  and  to  a  fourth  the  engineering 
service.  The  fifth  section  is  in  chaise  of  legal  questions  which  may 
come  before  the  department. 

As  a  result  of  the  vigilance  of  this  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
danger  of  smallpox  has  been  practically  eliminated.  Vaccination  and 
reva'^cination  are  being  carried  on  at  all  times.  During  the  year 
1931,  a  total  of  100,060  persons  were  v’accinated,  70,488  of  this 
number  for  the  first  time.  The  work,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
prophylaxis  of  one  disease.  One  hundred  twenty-nine  persons  were 
treated  in  the  Antirabies  Institute,  and  a  school  medical  service  was 
maintained.  This  last  had  charge  of  the  vaccination  of  school  pupils 
against  smallpox  and  diphtheria,  and  the  inspection  of  the  school 
buildings. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  of  the  department  was  its  work 
against  hookworm.  During  the  jiast  year  the  radius  of  action  of  the 
commission  in  charge  of  this  campaign  was  extended  to  include  a  score 
of  towns  in  the  Departments  of  Santa  Ana,  La  Libertad,  Chalatenan- 
go,  (’uscatlan.  La  Paz,  I’sulutan,  San  Miguel,  and  La  I’nion  wbich 
had  never  before  been  reached.  The  dis])(*nsar\'  in  San  Salvador 
treated  lai^e  numbers  of  people  and  initiated  work  in  the  schools  and 
barracks  of  the  city.  During  1931,  alone,  over  42,000  persons  were 
examined  for  the  disease.  The  supervision  of  the  construction  of 
latrines  was  also  continued  as  an  integral  ])art  of  the  regular  meastires 
taken  to  combat  the  disease.  Homes  are  constantly  being  visited  by 
the  health  inspectors  to  investigate  conditions  and,  if  necessary,  to 
ord(‘r  adcfpiate  sanitary  services. 

A  total  of  1,989  men  and  women  were  treated  in  the  night  clinic  in 
San  .Salvador  <luring  the  ])ast  year  and  .'>,1  .'"lO  examinations  made  in  the 
Hospital  for  the  Prophylaxis  (»f  Venereal  Diseases.  Patients  treated 
in  the  latter  numbered  .'iOO.  The  bacteriological  laboratory  re])ort<‘d 
having  made  14,014  examinations. 
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Constant  vigilance  is  also  kept  by  the  department  over  the  products 
sold  in  the  markets  and  stores  and  the  milk  and  drinking  water  supply. 
The  section  of  sanitary  engineers  passed  on  235  building  plans  during 
1931  besides  inspecting  the  construction  of  sewerage  systems  and 
studying  the  problem  of  ventilation  in  the  theaters  of  the  capital. 
The  work  for  the  prevention  of  malaria  was  largely  concerned  with  the 
destruction  of  mosquito  breeding  places  in  stagnant  pools  and  along 
rivers  and  streams. 

The  child  welfare  clinic  in  San  Salvador,  which  has  been  open  only 
three  years,  reported  that  it  attended  425  children  and  a  lai^e  number 
of  mothers  during  1931.  Lectures  were  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  clinic  and  free  medicines  distributed  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
public  welfare  service  and  several  pharmacies  in  the  capital. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  AUGUST  12 

SulijeoT  Date 


Kvtfr,  t  (r<im  rei  orl  on  t:en«>ral  t-omlitions  |  rovailinK  in  r  en-  .li:np  17 
tina  irom  May  31  to  June  13,  1«32.  (Arcenlinp  e\i«)rt  tra<Ie; 

IVtMlp'im  in  SanJran  Province;  !*rn'e<’le  1  rrainalrohol  indus¬ 
try;  Tie  f.hil’an  cattle  duties  and  the  Transandine  railway: 

Ar.enti  le-Chilean  relations;  Argentina  and  Kolivia,  Hi;enos 
Aire«  |iro\incial  limliret.i 

l.imiiint  llie  ni  inicitnl  tiiid'.'et  of  tlie  Federal  District  .  June  'J:i 

rnofTicial  translalionof  tlie  new  Arttenline  sales  ta\  rep  ;lat ions  June  30 
Kvterpt  from  reifirt  of  general  ctmditions  in  Xritentina  from  June  July  1 
14  to  27.  1032.  (Washington  Hkentenar.v;  .\ri!enline-Ja;«nese 
>(.eiety  founded  in  Tokyo;  Visit  of  lirarilian  stinlents  to  Xrgen- 
tina;  .~tate  railways  reteipts:  Piihlic  works  in  tlie  Prnviiwe  of 
ft  lenos  ,\ir«'. 

HKvrii. 

t'entral  p  rclia-sinp  taimmLssion  _  June  22 

rOl.DMHlt 


Volume  1  of  "t  'oniuilation  of  studies,  plans  and  reiorls,"  tiy  the  June  21 
ciiuncil  III  wa.vs  of  communitalion  and  tlie  railway  and  river 
'ariH  ciinimis.siiin. 

Ileiiorl  of  general  suiierinlendent  of  municiiail  tmlilic  utilities  of  June  2s 
.Molellin. 

fO.sTl  Kl<  .4 


.Marker' lor  I  an  .\merican  Iliphway  .  ..  June  23 

MKxn  (I 

I’l.s'it  ility  I, f  ttie<levelopiiieiit  of  Vera  Ctiir  as  seaside  resort .  ..  .  July  12 


Panama  de<  lines  to  in<  reas»-  rates  of  i  ostaye  to  e>|Ual  those  of  July  13 
‘  anal  /one. 

e.sli  \>.t  vv 

F.\<erpt  fr<im  re|s  tt  on  keneral cotiditioti'  prevailitip  in  Paraguay  .May  31 
from  .May  I  to  31.  I‘.i32.  (New  hiidi’et  siilitnitted  '.o  t  'oiipress.) 

I  I'.l  M  W 


.'tati  -of  lie  .Monte\i>teo-(  olotiia highway  |.roe<t 
yevK/.i  t.t.A 

I'lands  of  la.-  Itoui «  ‘  l<>ad:  y  I'latidsi 


June  21 
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REPORTS 

.  1932 

.\uthor 


Kmhassy,  Ui;enos  .\ires 


Do. 

D.I. 

Do 


Ktithassy .  Uio  de  Janeiro. 


I.eyatioti.  Iloyota. 


ItaytnotKl  Phelati,  vke  ctm- 
s  .l  at  .Me  lellin. 


l.ei;ution,  .•‘an  Jos;*. 


Williatti  Karnes,  vke  tsinsul 
at  \  era  ‘  'ruz. 

Ilerl  ert  <t.  Williams,  consul 
at  Patiatna  ('il... 


14*4011100,  .Xs'incioii. 


la-slie  F.  Ite«*i|,  isiiisol  letc 
eral  at  .Motitei  iihsi. 


Ileti  <■.  .Mattla'ws,  xiir  coi;- 
sid  at  lai  liiiaira. 


Ji.l,  a 
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